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STUDY IN CHARACTER: H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 


HOSE of the present generation whose memories are able to go 
T back twenty years or more may remember how as young 
people they used to watch on a summer afternoon in the Park the 
Princess of Wales pass by in her victoria with the two little lads in 
white sailor suits, sitting vzs @ vis to their mother. Many also will 
recollect how on that February day, when the Prince of Wales went to 
St. Paul’s to return thanks for his great escape from death and restoration 
to health, the same two little lads in their bright Highland costume 
attracted no small attention both in the Church and in the procession 
through the streets of the city. Now “one has been taken and the 
other left,” and he who still remains with us of the twain is close upon 
thirty years of age. During the time that has elapsed and passed over 
his head since those far-off days of his boyhood he has not been much 
seen or known in England by the public generally. He has been away 
from us upon the seas, and in the British lands beyond the seas, where 
he is, perhaps, almost better known than at home. 

Prince George of Wales entered the Navy as young as it is possible for 
any boy to do so, when he was barely twelve years old. He has steadily 
applied himself to his profession from that day to this; and the years 
have been full of work for him, and of the healthiest discipline, as well 
as of manifold education in the widest sense of the term, in all parts of 
the world. Most landsmen, perhaps, still imagine the naval officer of the 
present day to resemble more or less the pictures of their predecessors, 
which they laugh over and enjoy in Marryat’s novels; or, when they 
contemplate the probability of our having another Sailor King, imagine 
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he might possibly, in mental characteristics and ways, resemble 
William IV., as portrayed, for instance, in the Greville Wemozrs. 
Traditions die hard ; but one thing is absolutely certain, the present 
generation of naval officers resemble their predecessors at the begin- 
ning of this century about as much as the battle ships they goto sea 
in resemble in outward appearance those of our grandfathers’ days. 
Service afloat, indeed, for men of British blood in whatever craft they 
set sail, will ever require and tend to develop the same general qualities 
of simple, hardy manliness and self-reliance, of alertness in eye and hand, 
of constant readiness to obey and turn at a moment’s notice with cheerful 
vigour of mind and body to any one of a hundred different details to 
which on emergency they may be called for the welfare of their ship, 
while the habits of routine necessary for the proper accomplishment 
of his various drills and tasks will always generate in the man-of-war’s- 
man a love of punctuality and orderliness; and the mere fact that he 
is constrained to share a common life night and day for months and 
years together in closest contact with the same messmates and comrades 
will inevitably cause him, now as much as ever, to thoroughly appreciate 
tact, character, and kindliness, and will tend to evoke a feeling of genial 
good fellowship and brotherhocd not incompatible with the good- 
natured giving and receiving of many a plain-spoken home-truth. But 
the careless rollicking fun, the rough manners, the boisterous bluster, 
the free and easy ways into which officers and men alike lapsed when 
ashore through their comparative ignorance of the wiles of the crafty, 
and so were rendered a ready prey for the designing ; the narrow- 
minded martinetship, the inability to sympathise with or understand 
any other matter except a strictly nautical one, or to converse in any 
but nautical phrases—all these picturesque accessories that were sup- 
posed to be only the natural and invariable concomitants of the 
ward-room and the lower-deck alike are gone, as irrevocably gone 
as the old three-deckers and frigates themselves, whether we lament 
over or rejoice at their departure. One great reason for their dis- 
appearance is that the naval officer and the seaman of to-day have to 
submit to a much more rigorous and a very different mental training than 
that which was sufficient for their progenitors. Over and above the 
sailor aptitudes which come instinctively to those who are called by 
nature “to do business in great waters,” to live continually with and on 
the sea, to watchfully forecast its shifting moods that they may avail to 
turn its apparent enmity to robust friendship, and by combating and 
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curbing the restlessness of the winds and waves bring them to be the 
helpmeets of their wise resolve and purpose—over and above these 
essential qualifications a knowledge of the latest developments of 
science and of mechanics has nowadays to be added as of no less 
primary importance. A naval officer has not only to study but also be 
abie to apply the laws that govern the action of electricity, the dyna- 
mics of steam, of various explosives, projectiles, and resisting surfaces. 
Every man-of-war to-day is an agglomeration of elaborate mechanical 
appliances, skilfully, deftly, ingeniously combined. But if the whole is 
‘to effect its object, and be properly handled, the competent executive 
officer must thoroughly know the exact power and capability of each 
part and portion of the same; for an ignorance of any one may 
jeopardise the action of all the rest. And what is true of the officer 
applies also to his subordinates. The boatswain, the gunner, the torpedo- 
man, the armourer, the artificer, the carpenter, have now to qualify 
for all the grades and ratings of their several special crews by a 
strict and searching examination which tests their theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of their duties, and so there results throughout the 
service an average keenness of intellect, soberness of judgment, vivacity 
-of parts, and appreciation of persistent brain power that not only would 
have considerably astonished naval men of the last generation, but 
which also may fairly be said to be much beyond that evinced to-day by 
the ordinary landsman of the same class in life. The mere “x chacer” 
is worthless (his worthlessness is even sooner demonstrated afloat 
than ashore), but the combination of the intelligent student and the 
hard, practical sailor-man results in the production of as fine a 
national type of virility in mind and limb as can well be conceived. 

In proportion also as the faculties of a seaman’s mind are developed 
by his work, so too does that mind seek its appropriate recreation 
and solace. Literature in some shape or form is far more than used to 
be the case the necessary companion of his leisure hours. The most 
cursory inspection of the books (novels, travels, history, or what not) 
that are read by the members of the ship’s company in their messes, 
or that are taken to sea by the officers in their private cabins, is 
sufficient to make evident the radical difference that has in this respect 
also come over the service during the last twenty years. It is far, indeed, 
from being a case where “ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
With no less zest than of old do officers and men take part in such 
recreations as come within their reach when off duty or ashore. Hear 
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a ship’s company singing together on the forecastle of an evening when 
the day’s work is over, and, if there be a fiddle or accordion in the capable 
hands of any of their number, watch them enjoying the nimble evolu- 
tions of rival competitors in the step-dance or hornpipe : see how no sooner 
has the ship come to an anchor than the junior officers are as eager as 
ever to start away when off watch on fishing and shooting expeditions 
if the neighbourhood near the port be at all propitious for such proceed- 
ings; and if not, then how they turn no less readily to cricket or 
golfing as the case may be; while others again find their pleasure in 
organising extemporary entertainments of private theatricals, or part- 
singing, or in making more elaborate preparations for an afternoon 
dance, if any opportunity be afforded for it. These surely are no signs 
that either youth or manhood has been enervated or emasculated by 
the harder brain work they have had to undergo than fell to the lot of 
the old British tar of traditional story. It has been demonstrated again 
and again in all parts of the world quite recently and past all question 
that their real worth and prowess in action, their staying power, resource- 
fulness, and adventurous daring have not in any wise degenerated from 
that shown by their ancestors, spite of the enormous changes that have 
come over ships and men and the service generally. It is hoped that 
these remarks in connection with the personnel of the Navy may not 
seem wholly superfluous. For though all Englishmen are more or less 
proud of the Navy in a vague way, yet the majority live inland and 
away from the sea and have of necessity only rare opportunities (if 
any) of becoming directly acquainted with its component parts. 
And on the sea-board itself, except at Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Sheer- 
ness, little is known or perceived (beyond the glimpse of an occasional 
coast guardsman) of those upon whom it falls to man and hold 
England’s chief line of defence, not only against foreign invasion, but 
also for the protection of her food supplies and commerce. 

Among such surroundings as these, then, has Prince George of Wales, 
by his own choice and selection, passed the greater portion of his life 
hitherto. His experience, also, has been more than usually varied. He 
has served on nearly every naval station, the East Indian, the Australian, 
the South African, and the South American, three times on the 
North.American and West Indian, and as many more in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Channel, and on board ships of pretty nearly every 
sort and kind. The messmates of his early gun-room days, when he was a 
middy on board the Bacchante, the [nconstant, or the Canada, and those 
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who were in class with him when afterwards he was passing through the 
College at Greenwich, or in the Excellent, testify to his geniality and 
popularity with officers and men. More than one story is current 
illustrative of his sense of humour and of his good nature, and it is 
believed that it was his diary that furnished the greater part of the 
naive and boyish remarks that were published in the two-volumed 
Cruise of the Bacchante in 1882. The strenuous diligence with which 
ke has devoted himself to his studies, and the ability which he has dis- 
played in mastering the subjects which he has had to tackle for the 
series of examinations which he has had to undergo, have been evinced 
by the manner in which he has acquitted himself, and by the places 
he has won in the class lists, inasmuch as they are incontestably far 
above the average. You cannot play at being a sailor and get on in 
the service. With Prince George of Wales there has been no nonsense or 
half-hearted pretence in the matter. He has well earned each single step 
of his promotion. From the first day that he went to sea his position 
by birth has been, and ever is for the time that he is afloat, completely 
ignored. As midshipman, sub-lieutenant, lieutenant, or commander he 
has executed the duties that fell to his lot with simple zeal and straight- 
forwardness. He has thrice been in command of his own ship ; and on 
each occasion has won unqualified meed of praise from his superior 
officers for the manner in which he has handled her in difficult and 
trying positions, and for the discipline and effectiveness he has always 
maintained. The fact is, it has ever been abundantly clear and evident that 
his heart has been in his work, he has loved the Navy, and what he has 
done he has done thoroughly well. When off duty he has ever participated 
freelyand heartily in the open airamusements of his brotherofficers, cricket, 
polo, or lawn tennis; he is well known as a keen sportsman and first-rate 
shot. He is said to be very fond of whist, and to play a good hand. He 
is never unmindful of the welfare of those committed to his charge. In 
Portsmouth, where it so happens that nearly every one of his ships has 
chanced to be commissioned, many an anecdote is told of the care he 
has shown for, and the help he has rendered to, the blue-jackets who have 
served under him. 

Though he has lived hitherto in greatest measure in and for his pro- 
fession, yet the horizon of his outlook upon the world has by no manner 
of means been narrow or restricted. He has visited every one of the 
British Colonies ; he has met face to face and conversed with most oftheir 
leading statesmen. He has journeyed throughout the length and breadth 
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of Canada more than once ; he has been up country in each of the five 
States of the Australian Continent. Japan and China he saw under 
peculiarly favourable auspices: so, too, Singapore, the Straits Settlements, 
and Ceylon. When travelling in Syria, Egypt, and the East he enjoyed 
the advantage of being accompanied by those who had made a life-long 
study of the history of the sites and peoples; and by the recorded 
testimony of more than one of these he exhibited an interest and intelli- 
gence regarding them beyond his years. His two months’ stay at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the time spent in the countries about the River 
Plate, in South America, appear to have been equally well occupied. As 
for Europe and the countries round the Mediterranean, his lot from boy- 
hood has been to visit his relatives in Denmark, Russia, Greece, and 
Germany; and it is only last month that he returned from Rome, 
where he represented Her Majesty at the silver wedding of the 
King and Queen of Italy. By intercourse—even of a passing kind— 
with those who are making history, a young man who has his wits about 
him may learn much. By quiet observation of character, under ever 
varying influences, he has the opportunity of laying up stores of invalu- 
able experience. By reason of the training Prince George has under- 
gone, as well as by natural inclination and disposition, his powers of 
observation and of memory are strong and well-disciplined. He not 
only hears and listens, but also reads and thinks for{himself. Possessed 
naturally of business-like aptitudes, he is stated to display in the 
management of his affairs a steady concentration of effort and a 
quick appreciation of the question submitted to him in all its several 
bearings. Simple in his personal tastes, he has no tendency or tempta- 
tion to extravagance ; though he has ever shown himself to be warm- 
hearted, open-handed, and generous to others when the case demands 
it. He never forgets a friend, or the face and name of one with whom 
he has been brought into contact. His memory, like that of most of his 
family, is singularly receptive and retentive. It is related of him and 
his late brother in their youth that they were both very fond of the 
study of English history, and that more especially the dramatic 
incidents of the period covered by the Wars of the Roses appealed to. 
their boyish imaginations. As the elder might in due course expect as 
sovereign some day to become Duke of Lancaster, the younger deter- 
mined that if ever he had to choose a dukedom it should be that of 
York. When the time came for the choice to be made last year, though 
many other titular combinations were suggested and pressed upon him, 
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yet he steadfastly adhered to this. His subsequent adoption of the 
White Rose of Edward IV., as one of his favourite badges, is also interest- 
ing, as being illustrative of this persistency of purpose. 

Of course we should all like to be able to form some estimate of the 
part which the Duke of York is likely to play in the future. For that 
we have nothing to guide us beyond what his career has been in the past; 
The masculine upbringing which he has enjoyed is in some respects an 
ideal one for the post he will in all human probability some day 
fill; and the fact is all the more impressive inasmuch as when he 
entered upon it neither he nor his parents contemplated that he would 
ultimately become heir to the Crown. In the majority of cases, when 
aman is thirty years of age his character is pretty well developed and 
is not likely to exhibit any startling aberrations from what it has been 
up to then. In all things Prince George is thoroughly English, in 
disposition, in temperament, and ways; an early riser and of active 
habits ; punctual, methodical, rarely leaving a letter unanswered for a 
day, though naturally he has a very large correspondence; full of 
humane sensitiveness to the sufferings of others, and therefore likely 
ever to sympathise with, and respond to, the needs of the masses of his 
fellow-countrymen. If we may judge by the few speeches which he has 
yet made in public we may expect that as he gains self-confidence by 
opportunity and practice he will achieve no small success in that line. 
The direction in which his choice of causes that he will endeavour 
to advance will lie is pretty clearly shown by his selection of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children as the occasion for 
his first appearance as chairman. Endowed with qualities that will 
excite the enthusiasm of the bulk of his fellow subjects, his personal 
weakness at present would appear to be self-distrust and diffidence of 
his own powers at one moment, and at another a too rapid generalisa- 
tion which sometimes tends to exaggeration of statement ; but both are 
probably only temporary and will be out-grown as his judgment 
becomes better balanced and more equable. For he ever shows himself 
ready to learn and welcomes nothing more than perfect sincerity and 
the candid expression of opinion from others, though this may chance 
to be contrary to his own. The chief danger (incidental to all in a 
similar position) is that he may be exposed to the plausible arts of 
scheming mediocrities on whose interested opinions he may too readily 
rely. But knowledge comes with time: and he has those about him 
whose older and maturer judgment may safely be trusted. 
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Any officer in the Navy on attaining to post-captain’s rank, as the 
Duke of York has now done, would in the ordinary course of events 
expect to be left on half-pay for the next two or three years, and not be 
called upon to go to sea or to commission a ship for that period of time. 
It would seem scarcely likely that the Duke will be an exception to 
this unwritten rule of the service. But any command that the Admiralty 
may entrust him with during the annual naval manceuvres_ will 
always afford him from time to time an opportunity of keeping in 
touch with the service, without interfering with the discharge of 
the other duties which have now fallen to his lot as his father’s 
heir; so that under any circumstances we may be well assured 
his name will always remain on the active list. During the mean- 
time probably his own choice would be to pass as large a portion 
of each year as possible with his future wife in the bracing country 
air of Norfolk, in his own house within the park at Sandringham, which 
the Prince of Wales has allowed him to plan and furnish for himself. 
There, imbued as he is with an intense love of home and of domestic 
life, he will find plenty to occupy his spare moments and interests. One 
can never imagine him idle in mind or body, he will be always employed 
about something or other. Though he has no ambition of popular 
applause or pre-eminence, we may be certain that he will never shirk his 
social duties, or those due to the commonwealth at large, but wait 
content (as opportunity and means may offer) to serve to the best of his 
ability his day and generation. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


I. 


J] ‘HAT the inequality which attends the infliction of sentences by 
different Courts is one of the serious topics of the hour cannot be 
denied. Day by day attention is called to some inequality of sentence so 
glaring that one falls to wondering how such things can be. For a cruel 
and violent injury inflicted on the person, perhaps of a woman or child, 
a comparatively nominal punishment is awarded, while a trifling act of 
dishonesty is visited with extreme and merciless severity. 

Nor are sentences imposed by different Courts for offences of the 
same degree of criminality congruous among themselves. For a trifling 
act of theft one Court will assign a few weeks’ imprisonment as sufficient 
expiation ; another, under similar circumstances, will assign a term of 
penal servitude. 

That the continuance of such a condition of things is in the highest 
degree detrimental to the interests of justice has been practically 
recognised by the whole body of judges. At a council of that body: 
held some time ago, it was resolved in substance that it was desirable to 
establish a court for the review of sentences passed for indictable 
offences tried before Judges, Recorders, Commissioners, and Quarter 
Sessions. This resolution was obviously passed with a view to mitigating 
the grave and patent defect in the administration of the criminal law 
above referred to. So far it was a step, albeit a very short one, in the 
right direction, in that it recognised the necessity for the creation of some 
tribunal invested with power to revise such sentences by diminishing or in- 
creasing their severity, with the object of making each of them conform 
to some general and rational principle. Hitherto, however, this resolution 
has been unproductive. It remains to be seen whether it will remain so. 
It will be observed that the resolution does not propose to touch 
sentences pronounced by Courts of summary jurisdiction, in respect of 
which the complaints are loud and frequent ; and even had it been so 
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framed as to include ALL criminal sentences, by whomsoever pronounced, 
it would not be difficult to point out many reasons why no scheme 
based upon it could be made to work satisfactorily ; and, moreover, its 
working would be attended by expenses and delays which the great 
majority of appellants could ill afford to pay or endure; such, at least, is 
the opinion of many sensible people, capable of forming a judgment 
worthy of respect. 

The difficulty of organising a satisfactory Court for the general 
revision of all sentences seems to be too great to render it probable that 
any effort to surmount it will be successful for a long time to come. 
What, then, can be done in the meantime to rectify the defect in the 
administration of the criminal law to which we are directing our 
attention? It may be stated generally that at this moment no Court of 
law has power to review a sentence by diminishing or adding to it, if 
such sentence be passed by a Court of competent jurisdiction acting 
within the limits of its power. An exception to this statement is, no 
doubt, found in the statutory enactments authorising an appeal from 
Magistrates in Petty Sessions to Magistrates or Recorders in Quarter 
Sessions. Opinions vary as to whether these Courts of Appeal are 
always satisfactory tribunals, and it is altogether beside the purpose of 
the present discussion to inquire, for, be that as it may, this limited 
power of appeal brings us no nearer our main deszderatum—a central 
authority which shall apply the touchstone of a sound and general 
principle to ALL sentences inflicted under the criminal law. 

In practice the want has been partially met by the quasi-judicial func- 
tions which have grown up around the office of the Home Secretary. 
Theoretically, the Home Secretary has no power whatever to take part 
in the administration of justice ; practically, by advising the Crown to 
exercise its prerogative of mercy, he, and he alone, has the power of 
remitting the whole or part of any sentence which may seem to him, 
upon inquiry, to be excessive or unjust ; but he has no power under any 
circumstances to increase a sentence. Few complaints are made against 
the manner in which sentences brought under his notice are dealt with 
by him, but it is beyond doubt that many a hard sentence is carried out 
and endured to which his attention is never directed at all. 

As matters stand, then, the apportionment of sentences practically 
depends on the idiosyncrasies of those whose duty it is to inflict them : 
on their views as to the character and quality of a particular offence, 
and the proper weight to be attached to extenuating circumstances, 
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including previous good character ; and on the general theory of punish- 
ment which obtains in their minds. I will take an instance: the widely 
different opinions entertained as to how far previous convictions should 
influence the Court in passing sentence on an offender. A man is 
charged before one Court with a petty larceny, the punishment for 
which ought under no circumstances to be more than, say, a three months, 
imprisonment; but simply because he has had the misfortune to be 

convicted and punished before for similar trifling thefts, he is sent to 

penal servitude. Another Court, under precisely similar circumstances, 
will award merely the outside’punishment reasonably due to that far- 
ticular theft—viz., at the outside the three months’ imprisonment, taking 
no further heed of previous convictions than to treat them as disen- 
titling the offender to that amount of mitigation to which previous good 
conduct would reasonably have entitled him. Both cannot be right: 
one is obviously wrong; one commends itself to the mind as just, the 
other is condemned as unreasonable and hard; and yet one hesitates to 
come to any other conclusion than that each Court does what it con- 
scientiously believes to be right. The irreconcilable difference exists 
because the one or the other has but imperfect knowledge of, and takes an 
erroneous view of the true principles upon which punishment ought to be 
awarded. The one thinks that the true principle is to award only the 
punishment due to the particular crime with which tt is dealing, miti- 
gating that punishment, if mitigating circumstances exist ; the other that 
the particular crime itself is aggravated by the previous convictions, and 
that therefore penal servitude should be awarded. These widely conflict- 
ing views, with their inevitable consequence, inequality of sentences, will 
never cease to exist until some general leading principles to be observed 
in awarding punishment are authoritatively laid down for the guidance of 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, and forced upon the attention of those 
who have to administer the criminal law. 

Even with such guiding principles absolute uniformity of sentences 
could not, of course, be expected, for in the application of them there 
would still be unavoidable differences of opinion. I am, however, 
sanguine enough to believe that by the adoption of such fixed principles 
the inequalities now so frequent would be materially lessened, until in 
course of time they would, in a great measure, cease to exist. But how 
and by whom are such guiding principles to be determined and fixed ? 
This is a question of great importance, requiring very careful considera- 
tion ; but one would think that a Commission composed of competent 
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persons (not all lawyers) having knowledge and aptitude for dealing 
with the subject would experience no insuperable difficulty in framing 
such a code as would render substantial assistance to those upon whom 
tthe duty of inflicting punishment devolves. 

So long, however, as the amount of punishment depends upon the 
unfettered and absolute discretion of the person who has to inflict it, 
with nothing to guide him in the exercise of that discretion and nothing 
to restrain him except the extreme limit imposed by law, uniformity will be 
looked for in vain. A Court of Appeal could only correct improper sen- 
tences when passed. The great object to be obtained is to prevent as far 
as possible such unequal sentences as are constantly brought to our notice 
‘from being passed at all. 


H. HAWKINS. 





II. 


HE subject is one of great and increasing interest, and many 

attempts are being made to devise some principle upon which 

punishment for breaches of the law of honesty, or of safety of the person, 
may be based with general concurrence. 

The field has been left too much to be occupied by theorists and 
ypedants in penology, or the science of punishment, and the claims of 
flesh and blood have been disregarded. Men who know little of tempta- 
tion, and perhaps less of suffering, have advocated and pressed extreme, 
and even cruel, modes of repression. They demand with immovable 
certainty the heaping up terms of imprisoument in arithmetical pro- 
gression, for offences repeated under similar trial and temptation to 
the first which procured the sentence of the law. The same school 
«devise severer imprisonment ; meagre diet, which to many is starvation ; 
solitary confinement, which is maddening; and cofporal punishment, 
which deteriorates everyone—the criminal, the judge, the spectators in 
-court, the executioner, the warders, and surgeon. They add to these, 
police supervision for three, five, or seven years. There is in the 
mind of such reasoners no sympathy with the condemned. The one 
videa which is all powerful with them is the “stamping-out” process, 
-which recommends itself to the confident and unreasoning by the ease 
-with which it solves the difficulty, and by the directness of its method. A 
pharisaical, hard individual, who feels himself free by his virtue from the 
danger of ever being a victim of the law, always advocates its being made 
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as sharp and severe as possible. Along with all this come ‘proposals to: 
alter the law of evidence, formerly so scrupulously fair in England, with 
the view of crushing the accused, or making escape less probable. Such 
laws have been passed of late years. 

The public sways to and fro, and is subject to heats and chills, now 
inclining to and clamouring for severity, and now full of compassion- 
and stirred by indignation at the excess which its previous conduct had 
done much to encourage. In Pillory or comment, newspapers wilk 
denounce the sentence of a week upon a poor wretch for sleeping with- 
out leave in an outhouse, and at the same time, without sufficient 
knowledge of the facts, criticise justices for a sentence for assault as too 
lenient. The fact is that in the latter case the public and the un- 
thinking are filled with vengeance, often fired by a natural pity for child! 
or woman sufferer. This is creditable, but it is not wise. It is difficult to: 
resist, but instead of inflaming the anger of the judge, our aim should 
be to encourage calmness and moderation on the judgment seat. For 
it is not always that the case which appears clearest is the truest im 
fact. Innocence is not rarely the victim in our proceedings and passion, 
and the cheap expression of angry feelings amid an approving audience 
is a danger in the administration of justice. 

Much of what is here written may be and should be taken to heart 
by all of us, and acted upon if possible. Justice in a passion, or justice 
mouthing, and lecturing a poor wretch on having perpetrated some 
theft for the tenth time, pointing out to him that he should do, or have 
done, something which he cannot, or could not do, provokes in the 
mind of the spectator disgust at well-fed superior wisdom uplifted above 
the temptations of the accused. Neither vengeance nor arbitrary im- 
patience of wrong-doing are fit and proper principles of punishment. 
The judgment seat should be occupied with a sympathy for wretched- 
ness, pity for the criminal tempering the just indignation which cruel 
violence, wickedness, and depravity naturally excite. The offender is 
not to be persecuted or exterminated. The violent unworthy harangues 
and unfair topics urged by some advocates should be moderated by 
firmness. 

The object of the sentence should be a consistent vindication of 
the Law, joined with a desire that the poor wretch should, if possible, 
have a chance of reclamation and not be driven to despair. Long 
sentences destroy the moral fibre, the strength of will of the convict 
and corrupt his nature to the last degree. From being the perpetrator 
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of mere theft and dishonesty, by such severity man is converted into a 
helpless waif at the sport of circumstances, a hardened villain ready to be 
the tool of more capable but less desperate and less courageous scoundrels- 
Let this be considered. One who is made a thief through pressure and 
want may be converted into a burglar. Burglary may be of different 
shades in the law, between the mere lifting of a latch during certain 
hours of the night and the forcible entrance of a house with all the 
appliances of a past master of the profession. The indiscriminate 
punishment of ten years for the offence, often inflicted in practice, makes 
a fight, a desperate defence for the chance of escape, worth trying. 
Hence the use of the revolver and murder made probable. Yet if a 
more sensible or moderate punishment were the rule, the criminal taken 
in the act would surrender peaceably, and valuable life would be spared. 
The teaching of the past illustrates this. Formerly every burglary was 
punishable with death. The consequence was that it became necessary 
‘to the safety of the marauder to destroy everyone who might be a 
witness against him. The punishment was altered, and murder by 
burglars has become rare. 

Two classes of offence are visited with atrocious severity—the 
‘stealing of post letters,and the crime of coining and putting off of base 
coin. The opinion on which thisis founded is that crushing severity 
will put down these misdeeds, and cruel and relentless has been the 
infliction. Such an opinion ought to yield to reflection and experience. 
This hardness has always been employed, and yet the offences have re- 
curred with unerring certainty. If anyone will consider he will see that 
no man would commit an offence if he felt sure of being captured. No, 
he believes his precautions, his skill, his craft, make the deed safe and 
escape certain. What effect, therefore, is the possibility of detection and 
a heavy consequent sentence likely to have upon the mind of a man 
confident of safety and success? Detection is more effectual than 
punishment. 

Our present habit of piling up imprisonment, for it is still a habit 
save with a few judges of every class, proceeds more from thoughtless- 
ness and the effect of example than from deliberate adoption. When it 
is the result of cool judgment it deserves to be denounced ; whether it 
comes from want of thought or settled purpose it is submitted that it 
is unjustifiable, stupid because unnecessary, barbarous in any case, and 
often productive of crime. Take this authentic instance: a poor woman 
convicted of two or three thefts was then tried for stealing some butter 
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and received one year’s imprisonment ; she came out and stole some 
other provisions, and received seven years’ penal servitude ; that sentence 
served, she stole a piece of meat, and was again awarded seven years of 
penal servitude. She served that period, came out, stole a duck from a 
poulterer, and received a third sentence of seven years. Twenty-one 
_ years for stealing a few shillings’ worth of food ! 

The Howard Association has published a number of similar dreadful 
sentences for trifling offences, but there is no need to print them afresh. 
The most casual reader of the daily papers will come across many a 
shocking disregard for the value of human life, in comparison with that 
of the property pilfered, in the maintenance of a stern code of morals, 
little adapted to the trials and temptations of ordinary life. 

The detail of such cases is enough to make the heart bleed. Who 
now will defend them ? 

A word or two about police supervision will not be out of place. Our 
theorists invented this as a safeguard to society. It means that a man 
who has come out from performance of his sentence must, for the 
specified term, report himself once a month to the police, and if he 
quits his lodging, give them immediate notice of his new place of 
abode. Judges of every sort differ as to its merits. Some inflict it, 
many refuse to do so. If he fail in making report the man may be 
sent to prison for twelve months. The police feel it their duty to give 
information to those who chance to employ them, and their shopmates 
rise against them. Many a piteous recital is given at the bar of the 
Courts of good resolutions thus thwarted, and made impossible. 

In the period commencing with March, 1886, and ending with 
December, 1892, the number of prisoners dealt with at the Liverpool 
City Sessions amounted to three thousand four hundred and seventy 
seven. 

1. The number of prisoners previously convicted in Liverpool and 
elsewhere, and once only before the present Recorder, was 35 per cent. of 
the total. 

2. The number not previously convicted, but for the first and only 
time before him, was 24 per cent. of the total. 

3. The number previously convicted, and convicted more than once 
before the present Recorder, is 11 per cent. of the total number. 

The average number of times of conviction of this class was about 
three to four times each in the seven years. 

This is satisfactory. As to No. 1, it appears that 35 percent. already 
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dealt with by the pre-existing severity were content with one mild sen- 
tence or betook themselves by preference to jurisdictions more severe. 

No. 2 shows that lenient treatment has sufficed to restore to good 
behaviour 24 per cent. of the total who were first offenders ; unless these 
can be supposed to have departed in disgust at contemptuous treatment ! 
No. 3, or 11 per cent. of the total, are what are called, in the severe lan- 
guage of the theorists, the “ habitual criminals.” The number is not so 
great as to dishearten, nor their relapses so numerous as to demand 
exceptional punishment. 

There has been a saving of two thousand six hundred years of 
imprisonment, or an infliction of that number less, on a calculation of the 
average sentence since 1886, as compared with the average which pre- 
vailed during the three years before the appointment of the present 
Recorder. In 1886,the number of indictable offences was five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-six. In 1892, it was three thousand one 
hundred and seventy-one, a diminution of one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-five. Has the effect upon the safety of life and property in Liver- 
pool been injurious? In October, 1892, the Head Constable reported:— 

“The gratifying results disclosed in the statistics of 1890-1891 are more. 
than maintained in the figures which I have siow to lay before you, and I am for 
the second time able to report that Liverpool has never been so free from crime, 
nor has greater success ever been attained in making criminals amenable to. 
justice. The total number of indictable offences committed during the year was 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-one, being one hundred and forty-nine 
less than last year, and one thousand and fifty-six less than the year previous. 
Offences of burglary, house-breaking, &c., continued to decrease. Wounding 
and other serious crimes of violence numbered two hundred and twenty-nine 
during the year, against two hundred and one last year, and three hundred and 
forty-seven the year previous.” 


What, then, should be the guide? It is best to be candid, and at once 
admit that no infallible, unerring rule of practice has been discovered. 
As every offence differs from every other in degree, even though they 
bear the same name and are liable by law to the same punishment, it is 
impossible to sanction a course of procedure such as a division into 
degrees, to which a statutory penalty should be unalterably affixed. In 
France something like this is attempted, but if excess in the use of 
power in our system could be restrained or reviewed, it seems more 
consonant with our system that the judge should discriminate every 
shade of guilt, and take into account everything attenuating or reducing 
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it, so as to assign punishment accordingly. There are one or two maxims 
which may serve for rules. 

Never to send a man to gaol if you can keep him out of it. 

Always to give the least punishment the case, properly considered, 
admits of. 

Not to be misled by the desire to make an example. 

There is a turning point in the action of the judge, which once passed, 
the way leads to theextreme. If he turn towards severity, the tendency is 
to increase. Succeeding cases will appear worse, or a struggle for mastery 
will begin, and the sentences of yesterday justify greater harshness 
to-day. It is a hardening process. Three years’ penal servitude sounds 
severely to a beginner, but habit soon reconciles us to what we think at 

‘first unjustifiable. The deteriorating effect may be seen upon many who 
started with the fairest promise of moderation. If a judge turns to 
lenity, the process is as rapid in the opposite direction, but here the 
mischiefs are not so great. Human suffering is not the result, and the 
doubt with which the inexperienced start, that mercy may impart danger 
to society, has, we trust, been laid to rest by the large extent to which 
leniency has been and is being applied in these later years, without 
evidence of resulting harm. 

Cherish sympathy for the prisoner, as much as consideration for the 
prosecutor. 

Steadfastly resist the cry for vengeance often raised by the public: 
most resolutely oppose the dangerous effect of sensational charges on 
trial upon the mind of judge and jury. These have been most tragic 
pervertors of justice and the prolific source of undeserved suffering. 

One law for the rich, another for the poor! A rich or educated man 
to be punished with greater severity than a poor one! 

These are sentiments which, when exaggerated, may lead to cruelty. 
A sentence which one inured to hardship could easily endure would 
kill another more tenderly reared. A clerk who has embezzled £20 is. 
as guilty morally as one who labours with his hands, who has stolen 
420. Where is the justice of giving the first more than the latter? Is. 
the loss of good name, position, and future employment not to be treated 
as a substantial part of the punishment ? 

All the above may be pronounced by superior critics unsatisfactory 
and uncertain. There is no talisman, no unerring standard discovered.. 
There is no certainty established. The result is only an appeal for 
mercy, but mercy with experience to support it. Thirty-five years ago 
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a young member of the Bar practised at two separate sessions, the one 
for the Borough of Manchester presided over by a Recorder, the other 
the Quarter Sessions held at Salford ; the jurisdiction being separated 
by the narrow river Irwell, the life, pursuits, nature of property, tempta- 
tions to dishonesty similar in both, though perhaps more concentrated 
in Manchester. Thieving, robbing, and violence do not differ much in 
species, or vary with local position. How were they treated on con- 
viction in either court, and with what result ? 

In Manchester the second offence was almost invariably punished 
with penal servitude, at that time three years, since increased to five and 
seven, and now restored to three. Severity was the rule. In Salford, 
the usual punishment for like offences to the above was a sentence of two 
or three months, scarcely ever one of penal servitude. Mercy was the 
rule. Yet severity produced no diminution in the calendars of Manchester, 
and leniency did not increase those of Salford. The observer learnt the 
lesson that consistency in hardness is not the first object to be aimed at 
by the judge. It was clear that other motives, other causes than savage 
repression, would be found more potent to produce diminution of criminal 
offences. 

It is possible that leniency is ineffective, but at least it is congenial, 
its mistakes are not irreparable, and it abates the sum of human suffering. 
It has been proved to be at least equally efficacious. Great and 
indefensible, then, is the folly of the opposite principle. To heap up 
unnecessary punishment is proved to be at once “ stupid and barbarous.” 


C. H. Hopwoop. 


III. 


HE preamble to the Statute of the Legislature of Louisiana estab- 
lishing the Criminal Code contains the following :— 


“The only object of punishinent is to prevent the commission of offences ; it 
should be calculated to operate—First, as to the delinquent, so as by seclusion 
to deprive him of the present means, and by habits of industry and temperance 
of any future desire, to repeat the offence. Secondly, on the rest of the commu- 
nity so as to deter them, by the example, from a like contravention of the 
laws.” . . 


This is what Paley, more than one hundred years ago, wrote in his 
Moral Philosophy :— 


“The proper end of human punishment is not the satisfaction of justice, but 
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the prevéntion of crime. The cause and end of the punishment 
ought undoubtedly to regulate the measure of its severity . . . pun- 
_ishment is an evil to which the magistrate resorts only from its being necessary 
to the prevention of a greater, . . . the very end for which human 
government is established, requires that its regulations be adapted to the sup- 
pression of crimes. . . . The end of punishment is two-fold, amendment 


and example.” : 


There are few fixed rules to guide a judge in passing sentence. For 
treason, murder, and one or two other crimes, the punishment of death 
is the only punishment which the law provides, but in a large number of 
‘cases as soon as such sentence is passed it becomes the duty of the 
Home Secretary, after communicating with the judge who tried the case, 
to determine whether he should advise the Crown to interfere with the 
carrying out of the sentence. 

There are other crimes which are not punished with death which 
are as bad, or worse, than those which are. The infliction of bodily 
injury dangerous to life with intent to murder, but which injury, instead 
of causing death, results in the injured man being confined in a lunatic 
asylum for the rest of his life, is one of these crimes, and for other 
instances take the cases of the violation of women and children. With 
regard to the punishments which are in the discretion of the judge, the 
difficulty of determining what is the right sentence to pass must always 
be very great. It is said that nature 


“Only knows . 
How justiy to proportion to the fault 
The punishment it merits.” 


The punishment for manslaughter ranges from a day’s imprisonment 
to penal servitude for life. It may be next-door to murder or not far 
removed from an accident; and how are the degrees of guilt ranging 
between the two extremes to be measured? The same observation 
applies to some cases of forgery. Then again take the crime of perjury, 
which may be perjury to convict an innocent person of murder, or 
perjury to hide a fault or crime committed many years ago, or com- 
mitted by a person to screen the guilt of a near relative, or to save the 
character of awoman. With regard to all crimes, whether punishable 
on indictment or on summary conviction, a wide discretion is, and must 
always be, given to the Court. It is absolutely impossible to lay down 
any rules to guide judges or magistrates which will prevent sentences 
being very unequal. Ifa particular crime in a district is greatly on the 
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increase it may be necessary to pass a much severer sentence than if it 
is a crime rarely committed there. Some magistrates would in the 
former case say, in the words of the Duke in Measure for Measure: “It 
is too general a vice, and severity must cure it.” 

A horse stealer, on being asked what he had to say why judgment 
of death should not be passed against him, said that it was hard to hang 
a man for only stealing a horse. The judge replied: “ Man,‘ thou art 
not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, but that horses may not be 
stolen.” 

I have known a case where a kind-hearted employer on two occa- 
sions declined to prosecute his servants who had embezzled his money, 
but on the third occasion he felt compelled to do so. If the first offender 
had been prosecuted, the others might have been deterred from commit- 
ting similar crimes. One of the greatest difficulties is to know what 
sentences to pass on habitual criminals. Some judges think that when 
a man has been convicted and served his sentence for his first offence 
the punishment on his second offence should not be materially increased 
by reason of his having been previously convicted. The Legislature, 
however, has over and over again provided that a person who has been 
convicted a second or a third time may be sentenced to a severer punish- 
ment than on his conviction for his first offence. The New York Penal 
Code, 1881, compels the Court in such cases to pass a severer sentence by 
enacting what the minimum term of imprisonment shall be. In some 
of the United States the Penal Code classifies various crimes, and fixes 
a minimum punishment. Take the Code of New York for example; for 
grand larceny in the first degree, which includes the stealing of property 
of the value of more than five hundred dollars, the punishment is 
imprisonment for zo¢t /ess than five nor more than ten years ; and for 
grand larceny in the second degree, which includes stealing property of 
the value of more than twenty-five dollars and not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, the punishment is imprisonment for zot /ess than two nor 
more than five years; and for petty larceny, which is a misdemeanour, the 
punishment was in the discretion of the Court by imprisonment for not 
more than a year, or by a fine. In forgery,arson, and robbery there is a 
similar classification, and the minimum punishment in all three cases in 
the first degree is not less than ten years. 

The Common Law procedure is for the Court, “not for the jury, to 
determine what within the limits of the law shall be the punishment in 
each case. The question is for the judicial discretion, but in some of the 
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United States the statutes direct that the jury shall assess the punish- 
ment in their verdict. Insome there is relating to it a sort of division of 
responsibility between judge and jury.” (Bishop on the Criminal Law, 
Vol. I., s. 934.) On-the trial of the persons charged with the murder of 
Dr. Cronin, in the State of Illinois, in 1889, three of the prisoners were 
convicted of murder, and the jury assessed the punishment at penal servi- 
tude for life; and one was convicted of manslaughter, and the jury 
assessed the punishment at three years’ imprisonment. The late Mr. 
Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, speaking of the anxiety he 
once had as to deciding on the proper sentence to pass in a case which 
he had tried, said he asked the advice of two judges of large experience 
who were on the rota at the Central Criminal Court. One judge told 
him he did not see how he could pass a less sentence than five years’ 
penal servitude, and the other judge said he thought twelve months’ 
imprisonment would not be too much. When public feeling is aroused, 
wide differences of opinion are expressed. In Elizabeth Canning’s case, 
tried at the Old Bailey in 1754, the Lord Mayor, the Judges, the 
Recorder, and two Aldermen, nine in all, voted for a sentence of seven 
years’ transportation, and eight Aldermen voted for six months’ im- 
prisonment only. 

The present system cannot, I think, be altered with advantage. The 
judges and magistrates when passing sentence have to bear in mind that 
“it is one of the highest prerogatives of justice so to mould and explain 
it as to make it the means of the prevention of future crime, not merely 
in the offender himself but in the community at large.” 

The Prisoners’ Aid Societies and Missions do great good in meeting 
prisoners at the prison door on their discharge. It is a good thing also, 
where it can be done, that a prisoner’s sentence should expire at a time 
when he would be likely to get work. A _ distinguished American 
writer—Dr. Lieber—said that punishment “must be just according 
to the spirit of the age,’ and Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment in a 
recent case, said that the case should be determined by “looking at the 
course of legislation, and keeping in mind the changing temper of the 
times,” on the subject. That observation is equally applicable to 
sentences. 

The old system which prevailed at the Central Criminal Court until 
about 1860 was an excellent one. Up to that time all the Queen’s 
judges on the rota, generally three, sometimes only two, sat together 
and tried the important cases there. If the case was a capital one the 
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Home Secretary then had two or three advisers instead of one to con- 
sult as to carrying out the sentence. The judges, by sitting together 
from time to time and consulting as to the sentences to be passed session 
after session at that Court, were enabled when acting separately on cir- 
cuit to pass sentences which were much of the same character. The last 
trial—which was quite an exceptional one—where three judges sat to- 
gether was in June, 1883, when Lord Coleridge (the Lord Chief Justice 
of England), Lord Esher (the Master of the Rolls), and Mr. Justice Grove 
(the Senior Puisne Judge) sat together to try Gallagher and others for 
treason felony. 

When the correctness of a conviction or the propriety of a sentence 
is called in question, few know the trouble which is taken at the Home 
Office by every Home Secretary to deal without delay with the matter, 
and I would far rather trust what I may call that domestic forum to 
prevent injustice than the formal decision of the Court of Appeal which 
it is proposed to establish to grant new trial and to revise sentences. 

The Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 gave power to the Quarter 
Sessions not only to quash a summary conviction, but to modify the 
sentence. This provision is, however, of little value to a poor man, for he 
cannot without a lawyer and without friends comply with the prelimin- 
aries to such appeal, namely, a proper notice of appeal, with recognisances 
to try the appeal and pay the costs. The prisons in this country are 
now so managed that the poor and the ignorant can always, through 
the governor, chaplain, or visiting justices, invoke the aid of the Home 
Secretary without any technical rules or forms having to be complied 
with. The judges and magistrates now generally consider—to quote 
Paley again—that “the certainty of punishment is of more consequence 
than the severity,” and we must all agree that it is desirable to 


** Fill the seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty is.” 


HARRY BODKIN POLAND. 





PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSES: A SUGGESTION 
FOR FARMERS. 


E originated a few years since in London a society for the im- 
provement of the abattoir system here and elsewhere. The 
members did me the honour to elect me their president, and I have, in 
consequence, been able to take a leading part in the work that has been 
in progress. I propose in this paper to take the public into the con- 
fidence of our Society, and to endeavour to enlist as many public men 
as possible into our cause. 
On all who may read I would like at once to urge that this cause is 
a good one. The great majority of our community still depends for its 
food largely on animal supplies, and so long as that is the fact the 
character of the supplies must form a subject of primest importance. It 
is true that good cooking prevents much mischief that would be inevitable 
were animal foods devoured in their natural state, as they are by the pure 
carnivora; indeed, it may be considered that perfect cooking will 
destroy all that is actively injurious; but it cannot give quality. Bad 
animal food, even when free of disease, is bad, however well it may be 
cooked, and bad animal food that is not free of disease is always open 
to the danger that it may not be well cooked; for I need not stay to 
insist that cooking as an art is still very far from perfect, and that as yet 
in thousands of families the cook is a servant of servants, not unfre- 
quently a maid or woman of all work because she professes to be a cook. 
The abattoir, or slaughter-house, is the first kitchen. From this place 
the cook receives all she has to prepare and send forth. If she receive 
healthy substance from thence her blunderings will be comparatively 
harmless. The dishes prepared may not be in good form to the eye; 
they may not be palatable to the taste ; they may not be easy to the 
stomach for digestion ; but they need not lead to actual disease. The 
abattoir, therefore, as the first kitchen, is, if it be well conducted, the safe 
guard of the house. 
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There is, practically, nothing so rarely met with as a slaughter-house in 
a perfect state of cleanliness. The task is not difficult in itself, the task 
lies in sustaining the effort. The fact of a place being used for slaughter 
is in truth demoralising, make you the best of it. I was examined once 
before a Parliamentary Committee on some slaughter-houses I had 
officially inspected. I witnessed that they were in an admirably clean 
and wholesome state, up to a degree that was without example in my 
experience. Counsel opposed to them thereupon asked me: “Were 
they not got ready by their proprietors from some quiet information or 
suspicion that you were expected to inspect them?” “ That is a question 
I am unable to answer,” was my reply ; “I, for my part, know of nothing 
of the kind.” Then counsel on the opposite side in his turn: “ Would 
it not be quite easy, if these places could be put at a short notice into 
such a good condition, to keep them in the same condition?” “ Per- 
fectly, if the proprietors willed it so.” This is still the whole matter in 
a nutshell, but somehow the will is wanting, and nothing less than the 
most open public inspection at any hour of the day can ever keep the 
will in condition for permanent sanitary action. 

The first step, consequently, in the future sanitation of our com- 
munities is to establish public abattoirs on the best designs, and to 
have them so regulated that they shall be under permanent inspec- 
tion, and so conducted that the most particular sanitarian may certify 
them as properly adapted for the work that has to be performed in 
them. 

Up to a recent period of time the introduction of public abattoirs into 
the cities and towns of England has been limited in the extremest degree ; 
but in the last seven years a good movement in their favour has set in. 
Our Society, through its honorary secretary, Mr. H. F. Lester, who 
has for many years done able and good work, reported in 1887 that 
twenty-seven towns in England and Wales had borrowed money to 
erect abattoirs ; and in a paper published by us in 1892 it is shown that 
from 1887 to 1892 twenty-one more towns have been added to the list, 
so that forty-eight towns are now either supplied with an abattoir or 
are in the course of being supplied. A few towns, also, notably Bolton, 
Birkenhead, Halifax, Leicester, Huddersfield, and Manchester, have 
built abattoirs without any loan from the Local Government Board. 
Our Society has instituted inquiries for its latest report—({1) As to the 
number of private slaughter-houses still remaining in the presence of 
public ones. (2) Whether abattoirs have been successful in checking 
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the sale of diseased meat, in diminishing cruelty, in improving the 
public health, and in presenting a good financial return. 

The information obtained by means of these inquiries has been 
extremely useful. We have learned that while there is as yet little 
enthusiasm in regard to the movement, there has been a steady pro- 
gress which requires merely to be upheld to become active and practical. 
We have found a most decided and, I may even say, unanimous opinion 
that the establishment of abattoirs renders the practice of the sale of 
diseased animal meat so difficult as to be almost impossible ; and we 
have ascertained that the public abattoir wherever it is firmly established 
leads to reduction of nuisances, and to a definite improvement in public 
health. 

We have not been so favourably informed on the matter of finance ; 
in some towns there has been a financial success ; in others a slight loss ; 
in one instance it is reported that the abattoirs “have been a great 
loss.” When loss has accrued it has arisen from the circumstance that 
too low a charge has been made for the work done. The object has 
been to charge so small a sum that the private slaughter-house shall not 
suffer. It is always made a hardship by men in the trade that to abolish 
the private system is unjust,}hard, and even oppressive. There is no 
reason really for this argument, because if the organisation of the 
abattoir system were complete and universal it would prove to be 
beneficial to the purveyor in every way ; he would get meat well dressed 
and ready for sale, his mind would be turned to the single business 
of sale; he would be saved nuisances ; and, in the end, he would actually 
gain in money—that is to say, he would simply have to buy for sale the 
Supplies he required, and would be supplied at a less cost than if he had 
to find food, lairs, and assistants for the first preparation. 

I suppose it is pretty generally known that the local authorities of 
our different cities, towns, and districts grant licences for the private 
slaughter-houses, and that they are under no obligation whatever to 
renew the licence. The local authorities could, therefore, if they pleased, 
close all the private places by withdrawing the licences, and it may be 
asked, why is this not done? The answer is that the authorities are 
unwilling or afraid to exercise compulsion ; to compel would lead to the 
feeling that they were acting unfairly. I believe this to be the master 
feeling ; but there is another obstacle which also stands in the way. It 
often happens there is at command no public abattoir, and to start one 
means a labour the authorities are not ready to meet. Local prejudices 
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have to be overcome; possible losses of a pecuniary kind have to be 
risked for and from the community; and, most formidable of all 
obstacles, ground for a convenient site has to be obtained ; ground 
sufficiently cheap, sufficiently accessible, and sufficiently isolated not to 
be the site of a nuisance to the residents nearest to it. How hard it is 
to meet these conditions is shown by the fact that the Council of our 
Society, ever on the look-out in London for a site on which to erect a 


small and modest model, has waited patiently and impatiently for five 


years in search of a site, and all in vain. These difficulties are, it will 


be seen, considerable, and taken in connection with the natural inertia 
of public authorities, prevent now, and will for a long time prevent, 
active reforms. But, usually, the reform, when boldly carried out, 
succeeds ; succeeds even commercially, a good sign of promise. Thus 
the Town Clerk of Swansea writes to us respecting his town: “The 
abattoirs have proved a pecuniary success. A sum of £10,000 has been 
spent in erecting them, and we receive a rental of £1,000 per annum.” 
To spread this reform the Model Abattoir Society always, when the 
proper opportunities occur, urges provincial towns and cities to put into 
full force the powers they possess under the Public Health Amendment 


Act of 1890 for closing private slaughter-houses. They have control over 
the licences of these places, and can withdraw a licence at any time; 
with them, therefore, rests now the responsibility of carrying out the 
change we think to be so urgently demanded. 

What is the change ? 


The change means the abolition of every private place for the 
slaughter of animals intended for food, and the erection instead of 
large public abattoirs, open at all times to the inspection of the public, 
and fitted up with every possible appliance (a) for the health of the men 
employed ; (4) for lairage, in the best form, of the animals waiting to be 
killed ; (c) for the most improved, rapid, and painless modes of killing ; (d) 
for the cleanliest method of dressing the carcases, and the most effective 
means for removing all objectionable refuse as it is being produced. 
Connected with these designs we wish also to establish a complete 
system of inspection of animals intended for food whilst they are living— 
that diseased animals may not be disposed of for human sustenance— 
together with a complete system of inspection of the flesh of the animals 
that have been killed for human sustenance, so that by no chance shall 
unhealthy animal food pass from the first kitchen into the second, and 
from the second into the third kitchen, the stomach of the com- 
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munity. When we recall that the animal substance which to-day may be 
beef, mutton, or pork, may to-morrow be human substance, part and 
parcel of man, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, it is surely not 
too much to insist that such substance should be wholesome, healthy, 
and clean! 

In order to attain these simple hygienic objects, we made an effort 
at Croydon to establish a model abattoir, and were very kindly sup- 
ported and helped by the local authorities. We built there a small model, 
and it answered exceedingly well. Unfortunately, it was too far away 
for many of us, much engaged in other work, to continue our labours to 
the extent we should have liked, so the place lapsed to the authorities ; 
but it can still be seen by anyone who is interested in the system under 
consideration. We learned, in the working of this construction, a good 
many new points of practice, some of which we had not time to intro- 
duce. It may be well, therefore, to draw out a sketch of a true model 
abattoir. 

The building should include six parts, viz.: (1) A good yard, into 
which the animals to be slaughtered can first be driven ; (2) A good 
system of lairages, or places where the animals can be kept and fed until 
the time that they are brought forth to be slaughtered : (3) A full-sized 
room, or place, properly drained, for the slaughter of the animals; (4) 
Another room, also properly drained, and furnished with basins for 
lavatory purposes, where the dressing of the carcases can be carried on ; 
(5) A very clean hall, or room, where the carcases can be suspended, 
after being dressed, at proper distances the one from the other ; (6) To 
make everything very complete, a refrigerating room, where the animal 
carcases can be chilled and temporarily preserved. No public abattoir 
is properly constructed unless it has all these requirements directly 
connected with it. In addition, there ought to be an extra building in 
which carcases of a doubtful kind should be inspected by an expert, 
having for his duty to put the carcase under close inspection for 
signs and proofs of diseased structure—what may, in short, be called a 
pathological laboratory. In the abattoirs of Paris this provision is. 
carefully carried out, and it is a very useful provision in every sense of 
the word. It happens that carcases are killed, and that in them some 
of their structures, such as the lungs or liver, or muscular substance, are 
found diseased to a considerable extent, while other parts remain quite 
healthy. In Paris the diseased parts are removed and destroyed, while 
other parts which are free from disease are utilised ; the fat for various. 
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commercial purposes, and the muscular substances, after careful pre- 
paration, for the food of other lower animals of carnivorous nature. 

The lairage of animals intended for slaughter can scarcely be too 
carefully supervised. In some abattoirs, considered as first-class, the 
attention necessary for lairage is often omitted. The idea is, that as the 
animals are going to be killed very shortly, it matters little how they 
are sustained previous to slaughter. If they are kept free from wet, have 
room to lie down, and have common mangers from which they can be fed, 
all is done that is necessary. The mistake is obvious to anyone who 
reflects. The animal retained for some hours should be tended with the 
greatest possible care. It should have ample space in which to move, 
and in which to rest; the floor of the lair should be of wood or asphalte, 
covered with a good layer of straw or other warm and soft material; 
the drainage should be perfect ; the means for supplying food should be 
effective ; and the ventilation should be of the best type. The lairs ought 
to be properly warmed in cold weather, so that the temperature of 
them is not lower than 60° Fahrenheit at any time. They ought 
also to be so arranged that in hot weather the temperature is kept 
down as near as possible to the same degree. Animals chilled by cold 
lose in weight, and lose in good quality of flesh during wintry weather. 
Animals huddled together in badly ventilated lairs, when the temperature 
of the day is high, lose also in flesh, rub against each other, take their 
food with difficulty, and are seriously deteriorated in quality as well as 
in weight. We see this latter fact brought out in oxen that have been 
conveyed by train, closely packed, from one part of the country 
to another ; or on board ship, as, for instance, from Ireland to England. 
Animals so conveyed lose in weight, and lose, therefore, in value when 
they have reached their destination. 

Above all things, the lair in which the animal lies should be kept 
clean—a point on which too much stress cannot be laid. In the dressing 
of aclean animal and the dressing of a befouled animal there is the 
greatest difference in respect to the cleanliness of the meat which is 
afterwards to be consumed as food. In connection with -every lair, 
whether for sheep, or oxen, or other animals, it is essential that there 
should be one separate lair for animals that seem to be doubtful in 
regard to health. A skilful and practised man in the receiving yard, 
though he may know nothing of disease or science, is very soon able to 
detect, from repeated observation, if the animals which come before 
him are or are not in a natural condition of health, and he can pick 
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out without difficulty the sickly from the healthy. It ought to be his 
duty always to pick out those that seem sickly and to put them into the 
sick lair. There the suspected animals ought to be subjected to 
examination by a veterinary surgeon, who would afterwards report as 
to whether there was real or only apparent sickness. It frequently 
happens that when animals have been long driven and are brought to 
the abattoir, they appear ill, their flanks shrunken, their heads drooping, 
their feet sore. They bear in this way the general appearance of sick- 
ness, and require to be put into a reserve lair. In a little time after they 
are warm, have had food, and have procured rest, they assume quite 
a different aspect ; they return to health. Not many, however, are placed 
in the condition to recuperate ; there is no convenience for retaining and 
giving them rest for recovery ; and as, in the larger number of private 
slaughter-houses, no preliminary inspection takes place, or at least none 
such as secures the community from the risks which may follow the 
absence of inspection, it cannot but happen that animals, in a state of 
“ fatigue fever,” are often killed for-food. 

To what extent supervision is demanded in the English meat 
markets is shown by the results of the Jewish inspectors in the slaughter- 
houses. The Jews have an old and established plan for proving whether 
the animal food brought to their tables is free of blemish and is good 
for the health of the consumer. They send out their inspectors, who 
visit the slaughter-houses, and who, rejecting what they consider unfit for 
Jews, put a mark on what they believe to be the wholesome and proper 
article. I have watched this process of inspection many times, and 
although I cannot say that it is particularly searching or conducted on 
very scientific principles, yet the results obtained will be considered, 
perhaps, astounding to Gentile ears. The Jewish inspectors reject as 
improper food for their people 35 per cent. of oxen, 25 per cent. of 
calves, and 25 per cent. of sheep. The whole of this rejected sustenance 
finds its way into the Gentile organism. 

The place, or room, in which the slaughtering of the animals has to 
take place ought to be conveniently near to the lairs. It should be 
roomy, and constructed with every possible attention to perfect cleanli- 
ness and convenience. The floor should be well laid, firm, and of even 
surface—the surface itself being impermeable to moisture. On the 
whole, concrete or asphalte forms the best surface, but the very smooth 
asphalte is objectionable from the circumstance that when it becomes 
besmeared with fluid it is too slippery. The floor should be so arranged 
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that all liquids can immediately gravitate from it into a common 
centre leading to the main drain. It should be provided with well-arranged 
rests for the sheep, and with posts and rings for the oxen. It should be 
specially well lighted ; and it is best for the light to come in from above 
as wellas from any window or windows that may be in the side of the wall. 
It is common practice to commence to flay the animal in the place in 
which it is slaughtered. This may be a convenient, but it is not a good 
practice. The animal so soon as it is dead ought to be hoisted and slid 
away into a room specially used for flaying and dressing. 

In the slaughter-room the animals to be subjected to death should 
be kept separately: I mean that living animals should not be in 
the same room at the same time with those that are being killed. 
There is much difference of opinion on the question whether a living 
animal is affected by the sight of the slaughter of another animal. Some 
of my colleagues are strongly of opinion that the living animal is greatly 
affected by the sight of slaughter. I had considerable scepticism on 
this point at one time, but longer observation forces me to admit that 
in some instances at least the effect is unmistakable. In regard to pigs, 
there cannot be a shadow of a doubt that they are terrified to the 
extremest degree by the sight of the killing of one of their own kind. 
I have very little doubt that this may also be said of oxen. I have 
more doubt in regard to sheep, but I would not be obstinate on this 
matter, and would certainly join with my colleagues in the opinion 
that no animal ought to see the slaughter of another. 

This observation leads me to consider for a moment the methods 
that should be employed in the abattoir for producing the death 
of animals intended for human food. There has hitherto been very 
little advancement in this direction. For convenience’ sake rapidity 
of killing has usually been aimed at, but it has not always been a 
success, and it certainly has not been made a subject of study for 
the object of mercy to the victim that its end may be painless as well 
as rapid. The slaughter of animals intended for food is sometimes 
quite a painless process, sometimes very painful. When animals like oxen 
are properly felled with the pole-axe they fall instantaneously, and give 
no after-sign of pain. It sometimes happens, however, that the operation 
of felling is placed in the hands of an unskilled man, and less often it 
happens that a skilled man is engaged at his work until he is quite 
wearied out with the labour and the excitement, and then, precision and 
power reduced, there is bungling in the act, and it may be infliction of 
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considerable pain. Attempts have been made to render the method 
certain in all cases, and Mr. Baxter, following M. Bruno, invented a mask 
for oxen which serves the purpose well. The mask drops over the 
head of the ox and covers the eyes. In the centre of it is an opening 
which holds a large hollow tube of steel with a sharp cutting edge at 
the lower part, and a hammer-like head above. One blow from a mallet 
on the head of this pike drives it through the skull into the brain cavity, 
and causes an instant and fatal stun. To this method there is no 
objection, save and except that it takes a little more time than the 
pole-axe. If the use of the mask were made compulsory it would soon 
become universal in its application, and in respect to the slaughter of 
oxen would ensure a painless death ; for although there are convulsive 
movements afterwards when the spinal marrow is pithed, and when a 
certain amount of blood is extracted from the body, those movements 
are not indicative of pain; we see similar movements in the human 
subject following stun or hzemorrhage, and we never hear, when 
recovery follows, that there was corisciousness of suffering from or during 
the convulsion. 

In France they follow the plan of the stun for the slaughter of pigs, 
using a heavy mallet with a long handle, which the slaughterer wields 
with remarkable dexterity. The fatal blow is instantaneous in its effects, 
and prevents all the pain and screaming connected with our barbarous 
method. 

The killing of sheep is in all countries effected by removal of blood. It 
is a painful process, and, in unskilful hands, prolonged. To the slaughter 
of these animals, therefore, I have devoted much attention, in order 
to save them from pain. In 1867 I made an effort to cause painless death 
in sheep by passing through their bodies a powerful electric discharge. 
The directors of the then Royal Polytechnic Institution lent me, for 
research, their great induction coil, from which I arranged, in cascade, 
a Leyden battery, having a surface of 96ft. super. The charge was passed 
through the body of a sheep from head to foot, with the effect of 
causing instantaneous and compiete stun and unconsciousness. After 
this, the vessels of the neck of the animal were divided and the spinal 
cord broken by the butcher in the usual way. There could be no doubt 
that all pain was saved the animal, and it turned out that the flesh was 
not in the least impaired. The objection to the plan was, first, its 
original cost, and after cost of working; and, secondly, the danger to 
the men employed in carrying it into execution. 
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A few years later on, I made another attempt to destroy sheep pain- 
lessly by what I have called the lethal method, a similar plan to that I 
have adopted for dogs in the lethal chamber, but with difference of detail 
in order to meet the special circumstances. The process is very simple 
and most effective. The operator carries on his back a light impervious 
bag, which is charged with the vapour of chloroform and common coal 
gas. The gas is commingled with the vapour of chloroform from an 
entrance tube at the upper part. From the bag there proceeds at the 
lower part another tube 3ft. long, at the end of which there is a funnel, 
which passes over the nostrils of the sheep, and which is armed with a 
tap. The operator, having caught the sheep, passes the mask over its 
mouth, holds it there firmly, and turning the tap, the animal inhales 
freely from the narcotic mixture, and can be rendered quite uncon- 
scious to the knife in twenty seconds. 

In a properly constructed room there ought to be no difficulty in 
rendering this lethal method perfectly applicable for the smaller 
animals—for sheep and lambs and calves. It might also be applied to 
pigs, but I doubt for them whether it would be so applicable as the 
French method of stun performed by means of the mallet. For oxen, 
Baxter’s or Bruno’s mask plan is extremely expeditious, and I do not 
see any method that would be better for the rapid destructién of these 
animals. An objection has been made to the use of the lethal method, 
even for smaller animals, on the ground of expense. The objection is an 
error. Chloroform and coal gas administered in the way I have described 
for sheep need not exceed from one to two pennies for each animal. 

A word must be said here touching the Jewish method of slaughter. 
Acting on an old observance, the Jews continue to slaughter oxen by the 
simple act of extraction of blood. They take great care that the knife 
employed for severing the throat of the animal to be slaughtered shall 
be set with the most refined edge, and they take care also that the man 
who performs the act shall be of strong frame, cool nerve, and dexterous 
habit. The man makes an incision with marvellous rapidity, and one can 
quite believe that this mere act is all but painless ; but the period of death 
is so prolonged that it must be one of the most painful. It may be fully 
twenty minutes in taking place; and, what is more remarkable, it is 
actually not successful for the very purpose it aims at. The object of it 
is that all blood should be emptied out of the body of the animal, but in 
truth, as I found by a direct observation, less blood is actually extracted 
from an ox killed by the Jewish method than from one that has been 
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first stunned after the English plan. There is, in fact, no pretence of a 

valid kind for maintaining the Jewish system on the Jewish argument, 
and the sooner the system is done away with the better. 

I have seen it stated that my suggested method of painless slaughter- 
ing will never be carried out generally, because the butcher is so decidedly 
opposed to it. I am bound to say that in my experience this is not the 
act. I have always found the butcher greatly interested in the method, 
and most ready to adopt it. He only objects when the process interferes 
with his time, or is of a kind which implies some danger or incon- 
venience to himself. When it is as simple and easy as that I have 
described as applicable to sheep, he is more than willing, he is anxious 
to adopt it. I have seen one or two who at first hesitated on a special 
ground, a fear that the flesh of the animals might be tainted or other- 
wise affected. But they, when they saw in the results that there was 
no injury, withdrew what was a very natural primary objection. 

I have suggested that’ after the killing the dressing of the carcases 
of the animals—that is, the flaying, the removal of the viscera and 
the cleansing of the carcase—should take place in a special room or 
department. I consider this of great moment, and I think there is 
nothing in the modern system of dressing about which greater care should 
be bestowed than in the matter of cleanliness. The dressing of dead animals 
is always a disgusting business, and the way in which it is now too 
commonly carried on is a sight which makes the taste of animal food, 
for some days afterwards, all but a disgust. The uncleanliness which 
‘seems inevitable leads to unnecessary uncleanliness. The operators are 
often themselves more unclean than they need be, and the means pro- 
vided for keeping them clean while they are at work are often bad. The 
water with which they wash the carcase, inside and out, is that in which 
they rinse their own hands, and they sometimes dry their hands on the 
same cloths that have been used for drying the flesh. I will not dwell on 
details; I would only suggest that no room for dressing ought to exist 
that is not provided with a long lavatory shelf fitted with basins for 
each person, with hot and cold water, and with two sets of towels, one 
specially provided for the operators, the other for the carcases. It is 
no refinement also to insist that those parts of the carcase called the 
offal should be removed at once bodily to another room, in order to 
be treated for ultimate utilisation. I have seen an abattoir in which 
this was done, and I cannot commend too strongly the result. This 
was, in fact, a clean place throughout, and I was told that the difficulty 
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which was expected at first passed entirely away when the scheme 
came into operation, because the after-cleansing of the floor of the place 
—an exceedingly disagreeable business—was done away with to a large 
extent. It is not necessary to urge, in speaking of the removal of 
refuse of every kind, that it should be taken away as fast as it is 
produced. There should never be an approach to an accumulation of 
what is called offal. There should never be allowed, in any part of the 
building, remains of animal structures hanging up, or undergoing any 
degree of decomposition. Two-thirds of the uncleanliness which now 
prevails is due to dilatoriness in direct removal of objectionable structures 
and substances. 

A properly constructed abattoir ought to be fitted with a preserving 
room ; and of the many ways of preservation which have been suggested 
none, in my opinion, answers so well as cold. I believe there is not one 
reliable antiseptic substance for the preservation of dead animal 
structures that I have not put to the test, and, in some instances, the 
success has been exceedingly complete; but, after all, there is, as a 
preservative, nothing so simple, nothing so certain, when it is well 
applied, as cold at or below freezing point. Animal structures, exposed 
to this degree of cold, undergo no oxidation. They remain as fresh as 
if they were still alive, and a refrigeratory chamber attached to every 
model abattoir, although it would no doubt be a considerable ex- 
pense in the beginning, would pay in the long run, because, in the 
hottest weather, the carcases retained in it would be preserved. In 
the midst of London, some years ago, several butchers set up pre- 
serving chambers, cold, produced by ice, being the prevailing method. 
These succeeded imperfectly, because the cold was not sufficiently 
sustained ; but they proved, in some instances, commercially a success, 
even under disadvantageous circumstances. There is yet room 
for improvements and simplicity in the production of cold for pre- 
servative purposes, and, so soon as the application is generally under- 
stood, and demand for a better process is supplied, there will be no 
trouble in making the refrigeratory portion of the abattoir a certain 
success. It will be particularly acceptable to salesmen, who will have 
no fear, when they have purchased many carcases, of losing them from 
decomposition. Each man will rent his section of the refrigerating 
chamber, and will fetch what he wants precisely as it is required. In 
plain words, nothing will be lost through decomposition, in itself a 
saving, while the absence of all the odours and foulnesses arising from 
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decomposition will be another saving as a mode of prevention of disease 
from an impure atmosphere. 

A properly constructed abattoir might be set up in the very heart of 
any community without risk to the health of that community. But it 
would be best to place all that may be needed on the outskirts of 
our towns, the numbers erected and the size of each abattoir being pro- 
portioned according to the population. In country places I am of 
opinion that there should be certain large public abattoirs in each county, 
situated conveniently near lines of railway. The advantage of this would 
be that the breeders of cattle could send their cattle at very little cost of 
time or money to the abattoir nearest them. There the animals would 
be killed, dressed, and placed in the preserving room ready to be sent 
by train, leisurely, to the great centres. The grazier would thus be 
spared the loss and trouble of transporting live animals to the large 
centres of the community, and, at the same time, great and closely- 
packed communities like London would be relieved of abattoirs. It has 
been suggested that something like this should be carried out in Ireland, 
and the scheme certainly deserves the attention of all legislators who 
wish to see the people of Ireland a thriving community, transmitting 
their pasturage, as animal food, in a healthy and an economical form to 
the English market. The loss at present entailed by the bad system 
which prevails of bringing living animals from the farms to one or more 
local markets, transporting them over the sea, and then transferring them 
to the Metropolitan markets, is well set forth by Mr. Daniel Tallerman in 
his late able work on Agricultural Distress and Trade Depression. He 
explains “that a beast travelling quietly on a common road will lose 
one stone per day ; and that an animal will lose 5 per cent. in weight 
by the single railway journey from Aberdeen to London. Taking 
the 700,000 animals annually exported from Ireland to our markets, and 
estimating only on the 5 per cent. loss sustained by the single railway 
journey from Aberdeen to London, we have an absolute shrinkage of 
over 25,000 tons of available food in the Irish cattle trade alone.” 

I am quite aware that the institution of a complete and, for health’s 
sake, model abattoir system on a large scale will lead to an entire revo- 
lution in the state of things now present. Under the new system 
the salesman butcher will no longer slaughter on his own premises ; 
slaughtering will be conducted solely by well-paid, skilled experts 
belonging to the abattoirs, who will have no interest in the sale 
of carcases. Every part of the after-processes will have their own 
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skilled men; refrigerating for the purposes of preservation will be 
a science transformed into an art; and carriage of dead provisions 
to the great markets will be a grand and distinctive branch or 
department of trade, for nothing will be directly purchased for food 
by the salesman but that which is dead and in sound condition for food. 

In the limited attempts at reform already made everything is encourag- 
ing, small as the capital employed has been, and before I conclude I 
cannot do a more useful thing for readers of this REVIEW than give two 
illustrations of the advantages which have arisen from the few model 
abattoirs in different parts of the kingdom, even under a system far as 
yet, to my mind, from being perfect. At Birkenhead, where there are 
extensive lairages for the slaughter of foreign animals, Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, the superintendent of the markets, tells us that many 
thousands of animals are slaughtered every week, and the local butchers 
go to purchase the carcases instead of purchasing animals alive. 
Lairages situated about four hundred yards from the abattoir at 
Birkenhead are for foreign carcases, and as these carcases can be pur- 
chased at a less price than the English ones, the local public abattoir is 
not one-fourth patronised as it would be if there were no foreign 
animals brought in. Under these disadvantages, however, the abattoir 
instituted by the Corporation is found to present many advantages, and 
to stand far above the private slaughter-houses. The inspection of the 
meat is better than can be found in towns where the inspector has to 
come backwards and forwards several times a day into private places 
scattered all over the town. The abattoir placed at a considerable 
distance from dwellings is much better than the private slaughter- 
house in a crowded locality, where it does great injury to property in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and often chokes up the sewers with 
animal matter. The local authority saves in this way, for it can do with 
fewer inspectors of health. There is, again, a saving in the matter of 
carrying out the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, from the circum- 
stance that the local authority can, and does, regulate the movement of 
cattle to one focus, and does not run them all over the town, up every 
back street. And, lastly, at Birkenhead, no cruelty is allowed to be 
practised on the animals in the abattoir, nor is any blowing or stuffing of 
carcases permitted to cause them to appear deceptive. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
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MIDDLEMEN AND PARASITES. 


HAVE many times within the last few years been asked for a 
definition of the term “middleman.” When I used it three or 

four years ago it had already acquired an evil significance of meaning, 
which has been constantly growing ever since. It would perhaps 
be well that the term, which is one of reprobation, should have an exact 
and distinct meaning attached to it. A namesake of mine, the Rev. 
Harry Jones, in lately dealing with the agricultural depression, remarked 
that we could not do without ‘the middleman, thus using the word 
“middleman” as the equivalent of “ distributor.” And it is frequently 
and loosely used as applicable in some measure to all agents of 
distribution. But as it has already a bad character, and as we need 
some word to signify that greedy spirit which prompts people to stick 
themselves in positions where they are of no use to the public, and 
where they can levy toll for their own private advantage at the public 
expense, I think the word “middleman” should be restricted to this 
narrower use. It should not be applied to all those wholesale and retail 
agents of distribution who are employed in necessary shop-keeping, and 
in necessary warehouse-keeping, and in providing the necessary means 
of exchange between producer and consumer. And I may here take 
the opportunity of assuring those who feel themselves aggrieved by my 
use of the word “middleman” in such close conjunction with the 
word “parasite” that it is only in this narrow and restricted sense 
that I use it: that I do not intend any slur upon those who are engaged 
in the various necessary offices of distribution throughout the country. 
Perhaps the full significance of the meaning which | propose to attach 
to the term may be gathered from the following illustration.. If a 
shop-keeper supplies an article at a fair profit to a consumer he is not 
a middleman—that is, he does not thrust himself into some position 
where he levies toll for no services rendered. In so far as he supplies 
a necessary want he is a distributor : in so far as he charges an exorbitant 
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profit or an unfair profit upon that article he is a middleman. I hope 
this explanation will turn away any prejudice that may be excited by 
my use of the word “middleman” in such close connection with 


“* parasite.” 

I may perhaps step aside for a moment to warn all those who 
are about to embark in businesses of distribution that it is most likely 
that this necessary work, the work of shop-keeping, the work of selling, 
is certain to be less lucrative in the future than it has been in the past 
few generations; and that handicraft is likely to be more and more 
highly paid and honoured. The School Boards of the country are turning 
out millions of scholars who will be ready to do this work of distribution 
for a less and less remuneration. But our technical schools of design do 
not seem to be turning out handicraftsmen or artisans to the same 
extent. <A carpenter is already better paid than a clerk, as indeed it is 
only right that he should be. Perhaps in a generation to come his 
occupation will be seen to be the more honourable and the more digni- 
fied one of the two. Therefore those fathers of the middle and 
lower middle classes who are starting their sons in life will do well to 
remember that the competition in all shop-keeping and agencies of dis- 
tribution is likely to become keener and keener, and that the handi- 
craftsman of the next generation is likely to be more independent and 
more highly rewarded than the tradesman. 

I return to the consideration of the words “middlemen” and “ para- 
sites.” After the explanation above given it will be seen that these two 
terms may be used almost interchangeably, and for the future it will be 
well for those who use the term “middleman” to apply it only to such 
avocations as are manifestly unnecessary and harmful to the common- 
wealth, or to that part of them which may be so regarded. And the 
term “ distributor ” should be kept for all necessary agents of exchange 
and distribution. 

Now, it is clearly of the utmost importance that a community should 
know what members of it are working for its advantage, and what mem- 
bers are merely living as parasites upon it. And I submit that he who 
points out what men are middlemen and parasites is doing the highest 
service to the community. 

To the extent that nations and communities allow themselves to be 
preyed upon will poverty and discontent and social degradation exist. 
To the extent to which the community forces every member of it to con- 
tribute to its well-being will the nation and community be well-ordered 
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and affluent and at ease. These, of course, are the merest platitudes, 
and it seems strange that it should be necessary to affirm them. 

Political economy, which is one of the simplest and easiest of sciences, 
has been so overlaid with fallacies and confusions that one cannot get a 
hearing for its most obvious and fundamental truth. That obvious and 
fundamental truth I take to be the assertion that a nation’s prosperity 
is laid on sound and just and enduring foundations in exact proportion 
to the degree in which all its members are employed in useful and desir- 
able work for the community. 

The strongest lesson I ever had in political economy was drawn from 
the signboard of a Somersetshire public-house called “ The Four Alls.” 
This signboard was a square divided into four partitions. On the first 
was the rustic painter’s realisation of a king, and underneath was the 
legend, “I rule all.” On the second partition was the painter’s realisa- 
tion of a priest, with. hands folded and eyes raised to Heaven, and the 
legend, “I pray for all.” On the third partition was the representation of 
a soldier, with the inscribed legend, “I fight for all.” On the fourth parti- 
tion was a reaper cutting the corn, with the legend, “ I work for all.” 

Without discussing the relative necessity of these four employments, 
I again affirm the general rule, so simple that it is misunderstood and dis- 
puted by almost ninety-nine out of every hundred Englishmen, that the 
social health and well-being of a nation depend upon the degree to 
which every member of the community is forced to contribute to it. 

This is a matter of national interest. Our occupations are so 
diverse ; there are so many ways of contributing to the national welfare, 
and there are so many ways of eluding contribution to it, and living 
upon it, that the mind of the average Englishman is in a state of hope- 
less confusion. We all think we can nibble a bit or two out of the 
national cake without being discovered, and without reducing its bulk. 
But there are only just as many plums in it as the workers of the 
nation have contributed, and there is no way of juggling the plums 
out of it without leaving it the drier and the scantier for those who 
remain. 

This seems so obvious that it would be ridiculous to repeat it if it 
were not so constantly denied, not by words, but by the actions, by the 
whole course of life, of so many among us. 

If a respectable person among us were found stealing an overcoat, 
and defended himself by saying that the weather was cold, and that he 
wanted it, and that the easiest means of providing the community with 
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overcoats was for everybody to take one from the first peg where he 
happened to see one, we should laugh at such a defence, and promptly 
send him to prison. Yet when a man says, “I’ve got to live, and I’ve 
found a snug, comfortable corner where I can manage to juggle a liveli- 
hood out of the ignorance and carelessness and bad taste and weakness 
of my fellows, without giving them any return,” we applaud him and 
say, “ He’s a clever fellow.” 

We see at once that stealing overcoats is not the way to provide 
ourselves with them, because somebody has had to work to make them. 
But what is the difference in point of morality and honesty between 
stealing an overcoat and getting into some position whereby one can 
steal a livelihood from the public at large without rendering any service 
in return? 


The public, the nation, may not perceive that it is being robbed, but the 
result is the same, and the same misery and suffering and discontent 
and poverty surely await upon the transaction. And I cannot see how 
when this is brought clearly home to the sense of a nation it can refuse 
recognition to the fact that anyone who is pilfering it by such means as 
I have indicated is no less its enemy, is no less a thief, than the man who 


steals its spoons or breaks into its houses. 

We have lately been reading sundry and exhaustive programmes for 
the regulation of labour and capital. The bruit of an eight hours day 
dins our ears from morning till night. But what is the use of discussing 
whether we are to work eight hours or ten when we have not begun to 
discuss whether our labour is of any value or not when it is finished ? 

Eight hours’ work—at what? Eight hours a day putting up hideous sky 
signs, brazening our vulgarity on the face of Heaven itself? Eight hours 
a day putting up twenty-storey flats to keep sun and air and wind, the 
chiefest necessaries of life, from our nostrils, and to ruin our health and 
the health of our children by denying them the sight of the sky? 
Eight hours a day in stuffy offices, floating companies to spoil the finest 
sites in London, and to bring misery and starvation upon hundreds of 
poor trusting investors who have staked their earnings of a lifetime upon 
the sorry venture? Eight hours a day writing plays which, instead of in- 
terpreting and portraying our lives, merely provide the means of escape 
from them, and lead a foolish populace from ignoble, deadening toil to 
ignoble, deadening forgetfulness? Eight hours a day training horses for 
clerks and artisans to gamble their money upon, and to bring ruin and 
despair into their families ? Eight hours a day bawling the odds in the 
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betting ring, till the voice has lost every human quality in its raucous, 
brazen shout? Eight hours a day diligently cultivating a panic on the 
Stock Exchange, and scooping up the profits that come from—where ? 
Eight hours a day manufacturing shoddy? Eight hours a day jerry- 
building, and making slums for the next generation? Eight hours a day 
tinkling the church bell, repeating we are miserable sinners, mocking 


“the sweet heaven, whose secret no man knows, 
With prayers, and curses, and the soothsayer’s art” ? 


Eight hours a day—doing what ? Come, come, all you legislators who 
are promising this eight hours day, and you working men who are 
clamouring for it, let us first of all ask ourselves what sort of work we 
are going to do in the eight hours day when we get it—harmful, neutral, 
or beneficial ? 

Amongst all the discussions on the labour question that have filled 
our newspapers and magazines and public halls for the last two or three 
years, this supreme question of the use and beauty and permanence of our 
labour has scarcely been touched on. All the care, all the thought, all 
the discussion has been expended not upon the value of the labour when 
it is done, but on the question of doing as little of it as possible. 

It is saddening and maddening to find how little this really vital 
question of national honesty has touched either our legislators or our 
electors. Yet it isthe vital question after all. It is so easy to vote for 
an Eight Hours Bill. It is so hard to do honest work. 

And the well-being of the country depends so little upon the one, so 
much upon the other. No possible re-arrangement or re-adjustment of 
the hours of work or the relations of labour and capital will help us one 
step forward while half of us are engaged in occupations that bring harm 
and disease and degradation to the community. Let our legislators have 
the courage to face this question at once. Again I affirm, it is a ques- 
tion of national honesty. No repairing of the legislative machine will 
avail us one jot. The nation that hunts its middlemen and parasites. 
from its midst and will have none of them must be sound and happy and 
prosperous. The nation that feasts its middlemen and parasites, allows 
half its members to prey upon it on the excuse that they must live, and 
permits them to seize upon places where they can levy toll upon the 
public, must be socially unsound and foul and discontented. 

Suppose, instead of raising this clamour for shorter hours of work— 
a good enough aim in itself, and one with which I sympathise—suppose 
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we were to try a little national honesty. I know how drastic a remedy 
this is with our present social constitution, but it is the only medicine 
that will cure us. There must be something diseased in the State that 
rewards cunning and skilful manipulators of figures with large fortunes, 
and provides bare subsistence to the men who are raising the grain upon 
which we live and the houses in which we dwell. To such a pass have 
we come in the matter of building houses that the architect Mr. Philip 
Webb has lately said that it is impossible for money to buy good 
materials, bricks and tiles, for our present buildings, such as were 
commonly used for every kind of tenement at the beginning of the 
century. And so we go on scamping our work, and cheating each other, 
and thinking that somehow or other the nation can thereby become 
collectively rich. For every violation of this law of honesty between the 
members of a community there is an exact and inevitable retribution. It 
does not fall, perhaps, on its perpetrator, for in this strangely-ordered 
world the results of wrong-doing sometimes tumble in all directions 
except upon the head of the doer; but none the less does retribution 
come, and the amount of poverty, of desolation, of maddened hunger, 
and hopeless, helpless squalor, is the exact result of that condition of 
national morality which allows a man to build his fortunes on the credu- 
lity and ignorance and helplessness of his fellows. 

The bleak cant, the cold, sour Puritanism of our nation has twisted 
the meaning of the word “ morality ” until it signifies only a breach of the 
seventh commandment. But there are far deadlier breaches of the laws 
of morality, bringing in their train far deadlier national evils than those 
which arise from sexual passion and transgression. 

The religion of Jesus Christ has been so far perverted in England 
into two hundred curious systems of dogmatic osteology that it is, 
perhaps, hopeless to make any appeal in the name of so obsolete a 
Teacher. Yet His teaching in this respect is clear enough. He instantly 
and lovingly pardoned the woman taken in adultery. He whipped the 
money-changers from the Temple. Get ready your thongs, all ye who 
have any regard for His teaching! Whip these money-changers from 
the temples of our national life, and from those other temples, somewhere 
said to be temples of the Holy Ghost—the bodies of our citizens, now 
diseased and degraded and mouldering, denied all hope of healthy, happy, 
joyous human existence by the blind greed and mad avarice of those 
who think it no shame in this broad, fertile land of ours to reap where 
they have not sown, and to gather where they have not strawed ! 
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Again and again, till I have repeated it a thousand times over, there is 
no cure for us but national honesty. The average citizen of England 
to-day when he goes out to dinner does not contrive to steal a bit of his 
host’s plate. When he is staying in an hotel, he does not contrive to 
take away the hat and umbrella of his fellow-guest. He sees that the 
community could not go on if such practices were allowed. Can he not 
equally see that the distress and dislocation of the social machine caused 
by his continuing an avocation that secretly robs from his fellow-creatures 
and gives them no return is far greater and more widely spread and 
more disastrous in its consequences than an occasional hotel theft, and 
is equally as dishonest ? Can we not imagine a time when he will equally 
refuse to take anything from his fellow-citizens which has not been law- 
fully earned by honest work done for them ? when he will refuse to waste 
his life in employments which have for their end his enrichment without 
any corresponding benefit to his neighbours ? 

And the strange thing is that employments which are for the good of 
our fellow-creatures are also those (with some perhaps terrible 
exceptions) which are most healthy and cheering and pleasing. Surely 
it must be infinitely more pleasant, as well as more honest, to earn one’s 
living by cabinet work or building houses and bridges than by watching 
and rigging the Money Market, to earn after a feverish, selfish life the 
end and epitaph of Jay Gould. 

The simple perception of the sure operation of this natural law 
would do more to cure England of her economical and social evils, and 
to quiet the uprisings of the populace, and to settle the State in comfort 
and prosperity, than all the factory and labour Bills that our Legislature 
could pass in a hundred years. 

We may tinker, and tinker, and tinker the laws that we make in 
Parliament : we cannot tinker the laws that Nature makes for us. While 
we are cheating each other, fattening in avocations that are harmful or 
unnecessary, there will somewhere be misery and hunger and despair, 
and the danger of revolution, in exact proportion. 

The labour and enthusiasm that run to waste in England would 
suffice to change the whole condition of our affairs. The unnecessary 
work that is done in London would, if properly directed, suffice to make 
our city beautiful and a pride instead of a disgrace to our land. There 
is some talk of raising a dreadful iron tower in the north of London at 
a great cost of labour and money. Can it possibly benefit one single 
living soul except the company who promote it? Will it not stand 
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there, an eyesore for the next generation, a monument as long as it 
shall last of the greed of this latter half of the nineteenth century, that 
would sooner defile a city than not turn a dishonest penny? All the 
workmen who are engaged in this monstrous undertaking would be 
far better employed in digging holes in the sea-sand and filling 
them up again ; it would be far more profitable to us as a nation so to 
employ them, and also to pay huge fortunes to the speculators to go on 
the Continent and do nothing, for then we should save our city from 
disfigurement, and nobody would be a penny the worse. And this is 
only a type of a thousand other undertakings in progress to-day whose 
accomplishment can only be of some temporary benefit to speculators, 
while they scatter ugliness and meanness and want and discontent 
broadcast over our land. 

Again, the political enthusiasm and labour that run to waste in 
backing this or that candidate would, if wisely directed, spread amongst 
us some knowledge of those forces that really govern and regulate 
societies, and would show us how impotent is our political machine to 
manufacture some vague, general well-being while individually we are 
all putting spokes in the wheels. 

And what shall we say of the religious labour and enthusiasm that 
run to waste, of our two hundred sects with all their different organisa- 
tions for the propagation of mutually destructive doctrines and theo- 
logical propositions that none of them can prove, and that would be 
utterly useless and baffling guides to conduct if they could be proved ? 
Will nothing show the English people the stupendous folly of construct- 
ing two hundred most elaborate machines, all of different patterns, with 
the self-same object of grinding the wind? Will nothing convince them 
that these doctrinal machines of theirs, instead of moving and tuning 
the spheres as they suppose, do nothing but grind a little wind in their 
own immediate neighbourhood? But if a tithe of this religious zeal 
and energy could be set free from the bondage of its own notions, 
delivered from the blinding mists of its own spreading, and directed to 
the formation of national character in loving obedience to those laws 
whose sure operation may be conclusively verified at every moment, 
how great a change might not be gradually brought about in our social 
conditions ? 

Suppose in every Board school of the land some sign-post to a wise 


plan of life could be placed before every schoolboy in words akin to 
these : 
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“TI am a citizen of England, and an heir to all her greatness and 
renown. The health and happiness of my own body depend upon 
each muscle and nerve and drop of blood doing its work in its 
place. So the health and happiness of my country depend upon each 
citizen doing his work in his place. I will not fill any post or 
pursue any business where I can live upon my fellow-citizens with- 
out doing them useful service in return. For I plainly see that’ this 
must bring suffering and want to some of them. 

“Tt is cowardly for a soldier to run away from the battle, so it is 
cowardly for any citizen not to contribute his share to the well-being of 
his country. England has given me birth, and nourished me, and I will 
love her and do my duty to her whose son and servant and civil soldier 
l am. 

“T will do nothing to desecrate her soil, or pollute her air, or to 
degrade her children, my brothers and sisters. I will try to make her 
cities beautiful, and her citizens healthy and glad, so that she may be a 
desired home for her children in days to come.” 

Why should not some such ideal of civic duty be set before every 
schoolboy ? 

I have not intended to enforce a strictly utilitarian view of life, or to 
insist that we should be all employed for all our time in growing corn and 
making clothes for each other. I have no sympathy with such a dismal 
ideal. I am sensible of the value of all that gives grace and refinement 
to our existence, of the necessity for leisure and wealth and ease, that art 
and science and literature may be pursued and all the other decorations 
and embroideries of our national life duly preserved. When once we have 
woven well the fabric of social well-being, the wider hem of embroidery 
we can stitch on the better. But it is strange to think how much the 
embroideries of our national life have deteriorated along with the 
quality of our manual labour. Our arts have languished at the same 
time and from the same causes that have degraded our handicrafts. 

And here, again, there is only the same medicine that will cure us—a 
little honesty. While the majority of Englishmen refuse to reprobate and 
to visit with the same disgrace and punishment that wait upon minor 
thefts these far greater and wider robberies of the nation, which are 
exactly equivalent in their consequences to putting up barbed wire and 
spreading pestilence along the highways of our national life, while 
Englishmen wink at these practices under the notion that there is some 
way of everybody’s living on the nation without working for it, so long 
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there will be restlessness and danger and revolution stirring somewhere 
amongst us. 

A recent review article by John Burns, amidst much other manly 
good sense and clear thinking, proposed to establish a Department of 
Labour and the Fine Arts. This seems to me worthy of immediate 
consideration by the Government. By all means let us have a Depart- 
ment and a Minister of Labour and the Fine Arts. And let Labour 
come first, because it is more necessary for us to have wholesome bread 
and well-built houses and good clothes than good pictures and plays. 
Yes, put Labour first. 

But whatever machinery we may devise, this law by which a nation 
is socially healthy according as it frees itself from middlemen and 
parasites, and is socially diseased and disorganised to the extent it feasts 
them—this law will continue to operate, spite of all tinkering of tariffs, 
and all Eight Hours Bills. 

And you are waking, Demos, with eyes still glued and filmed after 
long sleep, and puzzled brain that searches for some clue to these 
bewildering inequalities. A strange distribution of the good things of 
this world, eh, Demos? Not quite a satisfactory explanation to refer 
you to Providence? Puzzling these things out for yourself, eh, Demos ? 

Suppose, however, the way out of the labyrinth is not by doing as 
little work as you can, and that little scamped and botched from hatred 
both of the work and your masters; suppose, Demos, the way out of 
your trouble is by this straight path—honesty all round. Try that way, 
Demos. Look, there it is, right in front of your nose. Trudge it, and— 
harkee, Demos, you’re the nation’s master, make the nation trudge it 
with you! It looks toilsome and uphill ? Yes, a little at first, but national 
well-being, ease, and plenty, and beauty, and content, lie that way, and 
no other. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


F, in general, fickleness and excitability may be said to be among 
I the characteristics of the French, volatility, versatility, and enthu- 
siasm are equally prominent characteristics of Americans. From a happy 
blending of races—a blending which will be happier, however, in the 
French sense of the word, when it is more complete—a new human 
type is gradually developing in America, combining, it is to be hoped, 
the best qualities of opposed races. There is a harmonising of diverse 


elements, and out of the new combination is to appear, it would seem, an 
eclectic and a rarer man. Meanwhile, however, for evolution is slow, to 
him who, looking superficially, regards merely the present state of things, 
there is mighty uproar only, and much obnoxious vulgarity, and vaunting 
ambition that overleaps discretion and is egotistical with the egotism of 
half views and uninvestigated premises. The centres of true refinement, 
the homes of quiet ways, of high thinking, of serious and enlightened 
living, of free, brave search for the truth, not many foreign observers 
are keen-eyed enough to note ; their ears are still filled with the same 
din that ruffled the nerves of Carlyle, and too often their eyes are blinded 
with the doubtless inevitable but certainly unworthy scales of European 
prejudice. 

For one must be a student of history to appreciate America, to see in 
the American idea the largest generalisation in political and social 
problems yet attempted, and in the history of New England, what it 
really is, the most interesting and suggestive history in the world, save 
that of Athens. But all this is yet to be proved to Europeans, and 
it is certainly not the estimate likely to be made before all others after 
a cursory observation of present-day phenomena of American life. The 
American newspapers, studied comparatively and throughout the length 
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and breadth of the country, would only partially corroborate these views 
to a wise traveller, even to a traveller sagacious enough to read between 
the lines ; and even the little that is favourable which they have to tell 
is not sure to be rightly read. Newspapers never are, and are not likely 
to be, really studied by foreigners. For the most part they are skimmed, 
to use an American phrase, by Englishmen travelling in America, who 
return to write books about the States, books which never receive the 
fitting title: Zhe States from a Pullman Car Window. Too many im- 
pressions of America are obtained from this desultory reading of a few 
random papers chanced upon during a six weeks’ tour; and the well- 
gradated strata of coarse headlines at the top of the news, covering 
the page with vulgar tricks to attract the attention, in expressions that 
are absolutely ungrammatical or even in a style of coarse blatancy like 
the advertisement of a quack medicine designed to attract the mob, are 
certainly not likely to ingratiate already prejudiced foreigners. The 
Englishmen who see America are often all too ready to find indications 
of the inability of democratic institutions to prove their right to be. 
To individuals given to the exhilarating habit of large generalisation, 
and content to base wide-sweeping arches of induction upon the founda- 


tion-stones of three or four easily quarried instances which are not by 
any means really able to support the giant arch, the newspaper in 
America is the most conveniently accessible and apparently satisfactory 
subject of consideration, and such people draw from it a large majority 
of their conclusions in regard to American life. This is not safe. 


Therefore, what the newspaper in the United States really is, it is worth 
while to consider. 


Any American who cares for truth and his flag, but for truth first, 
ought to be willing to admit that the newspaper in the United States is 
not a satisfactory production. Except in a very small number of con- 
spicuous instances, it cannot by any means challenge comparison with 
English papers in serious interest ; and it is not representative of the best 
America to any such gratifying extent as the English Press is of the best 
England. This is an unpleasant fact. Its importance, however, should 
be insisted upon, but not misunderstood. The American newspaper has 
become a vital influence. It has even seriously changed the character 
of the English Press, although not directly. This point I shall illustrate 
farther on. In the first place it will be well to consider with a certain 
fulness of detail the present character of the American Press, regarding 
it simply as a legitimate object of description. For the moment, 
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let us see, without pains to approve or to condemn judiciously, what the 
newspaper of the States actually is, as it flies daily on its millions of 
wings from the cylinders of the American presses. 

Two conspicuous characteristics mark it superficially. It seems black 
with headlines. It is padded to Falstaffian repletion with undigested 
and often unwholesome verbiage in a style of inimitable bombast. What 
first strikes the eye of an Englishman trained to a soberer style is the 
system of “display heads,” if I may use the vernacular of the editor’s 
office. Display heads are intended often to advertise a column of news 
inflated into a spurious importance. It is clear that in the United 
States a newspaper is first and foremost a paper for news. The chief 
aim of the editor is to furnish the largest amount of fresh matter daily 
in the most readable form. Out of this general demand have arisen 
the two features of American journalism known as interviewing and 
“story” writing. Of these, the system of the “display head” might be 
somewhat over-seriously defended upon Mr. Spencer’s famous theory of 
style, a good style being one that,is most quickly and easily intelligible ; 
but the editor would not commend you for so philosophic an explanation. 
At all events, so important are these considerations to an American 
newspaper, that in every large office there are a number of men whose 
sole business it is to prepare, in a series of gradated types, several head- 
ings to the principal items of news. Their business is to pluck out the 
soul of the news and to express it in two or three lines of striking 
phrase sure to catch the eye. Several merely mechanical considerations 
arising from size of type and space curb the freedom of the sub-editors, 
whose duties are far more difficult and important than might at first 
appear. A certain amount of real cleverness is necessary for suc- 
cessful work of this sort. But the duty of this portion of the 
newspaper staff is not finished until the entire account, so elaborately 
introduced, has been chopped up into small paragraphs, each beginning 
with a sentence likely to woo the cursory reader to continue. Long 
unparagraphed accounts such as one constantly sees in English papers. 
would be ruled out of American papers altogéther, and even a literary 
editor who persisted in not taking the trouble to adapt himself in this 
particular to the methods of his colleagues engaged in the less dignified 
work of news-gathering would certainly have to make way for somebody 
more tractable. 

But if literary and dramatic work on American papers is more 
dignified than the work of the reporter and interviewer, it is not 
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regarded on the whole as nearly so important, nor is it so pecuniarily 
recompensing to the person engaged in it. I have heard leading 
editors in great centres like Boston and New York say that they would 
give twice as large a salary to a good reporter as to a good leader 
writer. This fact of itself shows in general how largely the editor 
plays to the gallery, as well as in what constant communication 
he keeps with the counting-house. There are better reporters in 
America than anywhere else in the world ; and no profession is more 
exacting. It requires a combination of qualities which the self-poise, 
promptness, intelligence, and the wise and gentlemanly courage only 
of an accomplished diplomatist could hope to emulate. For this ideal 
reporter editors in America are continually on the look-out, and 
they are continually mourning their inability to find him. The 
reporter is often a devil’s mixture of “eye of newt and toe 
of frog, adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting,” of the sort of im- 
pudence known in America as “cheek,” and of vulgar cleverness. 
Yet take the class of reporters as a whole, and they are uncom- 
monly intelligent, knowing a good deal of many things, mentally 
alert, unprejudiced, generous-minded, and with a proper sense of 
their responsibilities. The obnoxious and dreaded interviewer is 
merely the general reporter on a particular errand. In America, 
instead of “writing to Zhe Times” — for there is no centre of 
national life in America at all like London, where a paper could ever 
attain to the dignity and traditions of Zhe Times—people who have 
anything to say on private or public affairs wait for the interviewer to 
call upon them, knowing that they will not have to wait long. The 
editor will find them out if he cares to hear from them, will discover 
them with a sure sagacity ; and people understand that, for the most — 
part, if he does not hunt them up, he would not print their complaints or 
eulogiums or what not, if sent to him. For in America, if a gentleman 
desires to tell the world that in a certain bosky nook the primrose has 
just appeared, there is no Zzmes that will harbour him. Dainty and 
affecting as his communication may be, there is no room for him in the 
columns of a great city journal devoted to seeking out and telling some 
practical new thing. The paper is edited simply to sell, not as a medium 
for the results of budding literary aspiration. In order to sell it must not 
be found napping in its great function of collecting news. And in busy 
America news is not lacking. Moreover, even when there is a dearth of 
news in the market the axiom is not true that from nothing nothing 
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comes. The main things are to know first what to leave out, and then 
how to prepare what is chosen to be put into type. 

As illustrating this passion in America for news, I remember well 
my surprise and annoyance on first noting in England that musical, 
literary, or dramatic events of sufficient importance to be thought worthy 
of, perhaps, a half-column’s notice in leading papers on the second day 
after their occurrence, occasionally received no notice at all on the 
morning following them, simply, it appeared, from an easy-going sense 
that a matter worth writing about at all was good at any time. But this 
sort of thing would not be tolerated in America. There news, like yeast 
gets stale ina night. Any comparison of the English and American 
Press, therefore, must be made most carefully from the point of view of 
national characteristics, with the principle of supply and demand in one’s 
mind. It will not do to listen to the American who says that English news- 
papers are dull, any more than to the Englishman who calls American 
papers vulgar. The average English paper has always been edited in the 
interests of only a portion of the community. It has been conservative 
conventional, respectable to degrees unknown in countries where the 
Press appeals to a larger circle of readers. There are constantly increasing 
signs in English journalism of the intervention of new ideas upon these 
matters. The newspaper in England is becoming representative of a 
larger constituency, and it is becoming more democratic and more of a 
newspaper. But when in America a paper has been identified with any 
particular class or interest—for instance, with the “ blue-blood ” of 
Boston Bay and Harvard University, as for years the Boston Advertiser 
was, or with cultivated intolerance which makes loud claims to be 
thought fair-minded, but often betrays the sectarian prejudices and 
pedanticism of single-eyed specialism, even when most irreproachable 
for learning, culture, and style, as is the case to-day with the Vew York 
Evening Post and the Natzon—the same general characteristics are to 
be noted as in the great metropolitan journals of London. Only I 
would say that in America such papers have a distinction above that of 
English journals in their keener sense of the value of news, and greater 
activity in its proper collection and preparation, having eschewed all 
those vulgar characteristics, and especially the two we have been con- 
sidering, which brand with inferiority the average American paper. 
The United States has no such high average of quality as England. 
But in the few cases in which papers are edited with equal intelligence 
they are edited as well with a more desirable animation ; and this gives 
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them their distinction. There are several papers in New York, Hartford, 
Springfield, or Boston, and the South and West that prove this. 

While, therefore, there is certainly much more vulgarity and care- 
lessness of detail in American journalism than in English—in general 
proof-reading and typography as well as style of expression—there is at 
the same time, in the foremost American newspapers, a more developed 
and organic life, representing a truly higher conception of the news- 
paper type. The American newspaper is more completely organised. 
Its departments are more structurally divided. At its best it combines 
a larger number of adequately sustained features. Always first and 
foremost a zewspaper, it gives enough attention to other more serious 
functions to satisfy readers who care not so much for mere news. And, 
probably because the United States is for the most part without any 
really first-class weekly journals of general criticism, like the Saturday 
Review, the Spectator, and the Speaker, much of the talent that would 
more properly find a place in such special periodicals is expended 
in the daily paper. So that when a paper really seeks its con- 
stituency among the cultivated classes its departments of literary or 
dramatic criticism are adequate ; at all events this is at times true, but 


after all how rarely, of criticism in literature. I think English authors 
whose books are read in America would be the first to admit this. I 
am speaking now, of course, solely of the few best papers, not of the 
average American newspaper, where the dramatic or literary criticism is 
so glaringly immature and inadequate as to be an insulting travesty of 
what it should be. 


The question of political influence is of quite a different sort, and of 
more difficulty and importance. As an organ of large political influence 
no paper in America can ever attain the importance that Zhe T7zmes has 
held in England. Zhe Times had greatness thrust upon it, owing to 
certain well-known conditions of English life, but mostly on account of 
geographical considerations never to be paralleled in America. In the 
United States there are a score of centres instead of one—centres of 
political life in which leading journals seek to attain political importance, 
and always become recognised exponents of one or the other political 
party. They not only keep in touch with European affairs, printing full 
cable reports of almost everything of more than local interest that goes 
on in England or on the Continent, but they also assume to be the organ 
of their party in their region, and seek, in secret collusion with other 
recognised organs in sympathy with them in other parts of the country, 
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to advance the cause which it has pleased them to .advocate. Every 
country town, likewise, has its small sheet, or perhaps two, the editor or 
editors of which emulate the courage and energy of their confréres of 
the great city journals in aiming to care for the smaller wants of their 
district. It is a system of rings within rings. The country papers all 
fly quickly to the desks of the editors in cities, and in times of political 
excitement are diligently scanned and compared, as a general receives 
information by orderlies from all quarters of the field. The town frequently 
cares more about the country than the country about the town. As 
a medium, therefore, for data, American journals, considered from the 
point of view of their influence rather than simply gud newspapers, have 
a negative instead of a direct, positive importance. That the political 
articles, which are numerous, ever greatly affect voters in America is 
not likely. But more than once I have known papers to show a very 
great and unexpected power in overthrowing not only city but State 
governments, in which certain corrupt political combinations were con- 
ducting themselves with a careless if not actually criminal high-handed- 
ness. Usually these were abuses which it had originally served the 
nterest of the papers to investigate simply as news; and afterwards it 
was needful to their dignity and purse to declare unending war against 
them. The people, gradually inflamed to eager interest, pricked up 
their ears for the pleasant titillation of the rare sensation of a really 
serious scandal ; and this time the editor congratulated himself that his 
indignation was righteous, and that he was /eading the public now at 
last, as always he had hoped to do when he could afford it. 

In general, then, it is true of editorial human nature, but it is particu- 
larly true of editorial human nature in America, that it prints what pays. 
It seeks for nothing so much as sureness of insight into the popular mind. 
Because news pays better in America than in England, the newspaper is 
more literally worthy of its name in America than in England. So that, 
also, if what De Tocqueville once said of the newspaper in his own country 
is true,—“Its power is certainly much greater in France than in the United 
States,”—it is true because there, more than in the United States, it ex- 
presses the common points of view of a more credulous and tractable 
people. The wise, or at all events the well-considered, discussions of large 
international problems which abound in English papers,and which Ameri- 
cans so much admire but never read, have no sufficient parallel in Ameri- 
can journals, for the simple reason, not always, however, remembered in 
England, that the United States is only rarely interested in matters of 
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such a nature and such concern. England’s geographical position has 
made her an unwilling participant (unwilling at least before the habit 
forced upon her developed in her a second nature) in great questions 
of international bickering, the responsibility of which she has almost 
always wisely realised. What presses so closely upon the interests of 
England has therefore had a large place in the organs of public expres- 
sion, her newspapers and reviews. Were the same subjects equally 
interesting to Americans they would find as large a place in newspapers 
in America. The advantage of the position of the United States is such 
that she may consider European problems and English problems for the 
most part without special concern, and only as matters of curious inte- 
rest. From that point of view they do attract her attention. As news 
the American editor will pay hundreds of pounds for an accurate cable 
despatch that, when obtained, very likely occupies only a few inches in 
the morning edition of his paper. But it is only as news that the 
leading articles discuss the affair, whatever it may be. In general, local 
news is more important. If ever questions do arise between the United 
States and foreign Powers, the leading article attempts to become as 
serious and as dignified as it should become; but candour compels me 
to state that it does not so uniformly succeed. Other recent questions 
besides that of immigration might be cited in point. 

With this résumé of the actual character and purpose of the news- 
paper in America, it is possible to turn to the more serious aspect of 
the subject, which we postponed. When everything has been said upon 
both sides, the fact remains that the newspaper in the United States is 
not a satisfactory production, and that it is very inferior in ability to 
the newspaper in England. It bears witness to a morbid love of excitement 
in its readers, an artificially aggravated curiosity, a blatant individuality 
that knows little respect, an eager and versatile alertness of mind, a 
peculiar humour, a sensitive and facile temper. Wisdom, sanity, discretion, 
are not its common characteristics. In a word, intellectual ability and 
dignity of tone are lacking in the newspaper in America. In England 
these characteristics are the rule and vulgarity is the exception. But in the 
interpretation of these plain and verifiable matters of fact one is almost. 
sure, without great care, to go wrong. Yet the facts are nothing in them- 
selves ; for their own sake it would not have been worth while to state 
them. They must be closely related td the wider, nay, the all-important 
problems of the character of English and American national life. The 
American newspaper is so bad because the people in America have 
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marked a further advance in civilisation than the people in any other 
country ; and because, in their power as a transiently ignorant majority, 
in the initial stages of self-knowledge, they have succeeded in making 
it their own exponent. The minority of brains, culture, refinement, 
also has its means of adequate expression, but they are relatively so small 
and insignificant as to incur the danger of being overlooked. Very 
different has been the situation in England. Here the people have not 
had, in the same sense and the same degree, any unanimity of life. Not- 
withstanding the concessions of King Edward and King John in the past, 
they had not, until the introduction into the State of the-leaven of the 
Reform and Education Bills, so much lived as existed ; and England, 
garden-England, has smiled for the noble, the lord, and the country 
gentleman of the middle class. As long as a people has no independent 
life it has little craving for independent expression. But no sooner is 
this craving felt than it creates its instrument of expression. In Eng- 
land ignorance and vulgarity are not less prevalent than in America, 
because they have not found so ioud a voice, but only less obnoxious. 
Vesuvius is still a volcano, though moody and capricious, and 
silent over a period even of years. A public that does not ask to be con- 
sidered is not worth considering. But though the English public has 
in some degree always asserted itself, circumstances, unknown in 
America, have often partially repressed it at home. Although unfavour- 
able conditions may for a time retard the extension of civilisation 
among a people, however, there is no fear that there will always be 
spiritual lethargy. Nowhere has civilisation been so decorous in her 
progress as she has been in England. But if slow, her step has nowhere 
else been so sure. It is one of the greatest problems of the time to 
point out why just now she is advancing at so uncharacteristically 
rapid a pace, a pace so shockingly subversive of one’s most cherished 
little conservative feelings, as to what constitutes steady and suitable 
progress, and to attempt to indicate the line she may next take : why, 
anything can be expected now of so whimsical a creature. The English 
newspaper of to-day compared with the newspaper in England a half- 
century ago illustrates this change and furnishes data—perplexing, but 
still data—for the solution of the problem. As the aspirations of the 
people grow larger and more assertive they will wrest the organ of the 
Press from the present manipulators of the keyboard, and substitute for 
the correct and stately resonance of the provincial early Victorian airs 
a new, and at first unintelligible, if indeed scarcely in any degree con- 
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certed, attempt at harmony. From very love of living, exultant in their 
new power, the people will sing a pean of dissonant glee and vulgar 
self-congratulation. All this was in the web spun by Clotho. Of the 
chant of victory begun already in America, nay, even now in its highest 
bars, the people will tire soon, seeing their ignorance, and agreeing not 
to play or sing again till they have learned a finer touch, a power of 
more musical expression. The newspaper is one among a number of 
conspicuous proofs. Surely it is clear that to have taken only the 
obvious meaning of the facts, that the newspaper in England is for the 
most part dignified and wise, and that in America it is for the most part 
vulgar and foolish, would have led us far astray. For this obvious meaning 
would have told us untenable things about the social condition of Eng- 
lishmen in both countries, and falsified the true significance of history. 


Wma. MORTON FULLERTON. 





OUR ACADEMICIANS AND THEIR ASSOCIATES. 


EVER was the Academy in such low water. The Fates seem to 
have combined against it. Disaster has followed disaster. 
Enumerate: The resignation of Mr. Burne Jones; the appointment 
of Mr. Fred Brown, Professor at the Slade Schools ; the publication of 
the new criticism in the reviews and in the weekly papers. Three distinct 
calamities, which we will now proceed to consider in their order. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Burne Jones was as resolute, though less trucu- 
lent, an opponent of the Academy as Mr. Whistler. He nevertheless 
became so popular that Mr. Agnew found himself obliged to apply to 
him, and where Mr. Agnew goes the Academy follows. A commission of 
415,000 was given for the Briar Rose Series. The Academicians felt 
called to assist their master-dealer. Jones’s election would give the series 
a splendid start ; Jones’s scruples would have to be overcome ; Jones must 
exhibit once in the Academy: we'll be satisfied with that. But Jones’s 
scruples could not be overcome, and the Academicians had to elect as an 
Associate a painter who had never exhibited in their exhibition. They 
may not plead that their eyes were suddenly opened to his genius 
if such a miracle had happened they would not have left him an 
Associate, but would, on the first vacancy, have elected him a full 
Academician. In return for the honour they have done him, Mr. Burne 
Jones sent them one picture, just as he would leave a card on trouble- 
some neighbours who had called and whose acquaintance was not 
desirable. 

The election of an Academician as Professor at the Slade Schools 
was looked upon as a certainty. Mr. Yeames was the candidate ; he 
came furnished first with the recommendation of his R.A. head, and 
with effusive epistles from his numerous brethren. The Academy 
was confident. Professor Herkomer felt sure that the day was near 
when he would shake his brother Professor by the hand. But other: 
influences prevailed, and Mr. Yeames was rejected in favour of Mr. Fred 
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Brown, of the New English Art Club. This second slap in the face was 
nearly as heavy a blow as Mr. Burne Jones’s resignation. It could not 
have happened twenty years ago, and it shows that the Royal 
Academy is losing in public esteem. In _ bringing about this 
desirable result the influence of the new art criticism was felt for 
the first time. Of the power of the new art criticism there can be 
no question. The newspapers lament it, and, strangely enough, it 
is the Radical journais that are most firmly ranged on the side of the 
Academy, though the mission of the new criticism is to break through a 
monopoly and restore free-trade to art. Calamity follows calamity, and 
in 1893 the Academy is obliged to open its doors with so disgraceful a 
selection of pictures—a show so obviously inferior to all the year’s shows 
—the Grafton, the New Gallery, the New English Art Club—that even 
the daily papers are constrained to admit—well, that “the exhibition, 
regarded as a whole, does not seem to come up to the very high average 
which we have been taught to expect,” &c. 

The Academicians and their Associates should have answered the 
new art criticism with some admirable pictures: whining over the 
attacks that were made upon them at their banquet only serves to 
strengthen our hands. Not one of the numerous tribe and servitude 
has been able to come to the rescue with a picture of the slightest 
pictorial interest. Curiously enough, the elder Academicians, amongst 
whom something of the tradition of English painters lingers, have failed 
this year as they have never failed before. Watts, Leighton, Orchardson, 
and Hook can generally be relied upon to relieve the monotony of the 
walls with something that arrests attention; but this year their can- 
vases are barely distinguishable from the rank platitudes of their usual 
exhibitors. Sir John Millais has sunk past the lowest. I regret to 
have to speak so plainly, but the matter is of first importance ; the pre- 
servation of art in England is what I am pleading for ; and how the art of 
England is injured by the Academy will be easily understood from the 
following story. 

The story of Sir John Millais is one of the strangest, the most 
instructive, and the most pitiful I know; and I am minded to tell it, 
for it is in epitome our argument against the Academy. Looking on 
“The Girlhood of St. Theresa,” I said to myself: The greatest 
figure painter that has appeared in England since Gainsborough ; 
the painter of three pictures which will always rank amongst 
the triumphs of modern art; the painter of two incomparable 
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pictures; the painter of one picture so beautiful and so original 
in its beauty that it would be difficult, I will say impossible, to imagine any 
collection of pictures, though all lands and all ages were laid under con- 
tribution, in which “ St. Agnes’ Eve” would not impose itself as a rare, 
as a unique thing, as a supreme work of genius. “Autumn Leaves,” 
notwithstanding the poetry and mystery of the three children burning 
dead leaves in the twilight, in spite of the black hair of the girl on the 
left, and the grey of the dress on the right, with the delicious and 
surprising red of its ribbon, is not, I suppose, quite so peerless in its 
beauty as “St. Agnes’ Eve.” And the “ Ophelia,” notwithstanding the 
wonder of the floating dress, its purple tint, and the beauty of 
water-weed and flower, the imagination of the raised hands, the 
strange and penetrating beauty of the designed face, is, I think, only 
an inferior third in a glorious and immortal trinity of English Art. Yet 
the hand that only thirty years ago painted these immortal works, 
destined to live through centuries of fame and admiration, this year 
painted “ The Girlhood of St. Theresa.” The contradiction is so flagrant 
that the mind at first revolts, but when we look below the surface, when 
we probe to the origin of things, we find the explanation of the mystery. 

When he was eighteen John Millais won the gold medal in the 
Academy Schools. The picture was competent enough, but it betrayed 
no trace of original feeling or perception. Immediately after this some- 
what trite Academic performance, John Millais came under the influence: 
of some three or four enthusiasts, men of great force and originality 
of mind, but lacking in power of pictorial expression. Foremost 
amongst these was Rossetti, a great poet and likewise a painter—a 
painter whose deficiencies, though obvious to the most ignorant, yet pos- 
sessed something so entirely his own that all, great and small, Whistler 
included, took something from him—from him who took nothing from 
anyone. The effect of Rossetti’s mind upon Millais was instantaneous. I 
do not know which was the first picture that was painted under the new 
influence, but certainly within a couple of years Millais had painted 
“ The Carpenter’s Shop.” Perhaps no such precocity has been seen since 
Raphael. Nor was the talent that this picture revealed an immature 
development, for mind and hand continued to progress, gaining every 
year a higher level of thought and execution until the Academy 
succeeded in withdrawing Millais from the influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. Like Lucien de Rubempré, Millais required 
the influence of the Cenacle; he had a power of expression that the 
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others had not. Brains can be borrowed ; expression is inherent in the 
individual. 

To leave the Brotherhood meant the applause of the entire public, 
-and when gold and honours were falling thickest on Millais, when he had 
ceased to be John Millais, but was Still Millais, one of the world’s 
greatest artists sent his greatest picture to the Academy. John 
Millais’ pictures were masterpieces no doubt, but we cannot place 
even the “St. Agnes Eve” on the same level as the portrait of “The 
Mother.” We are now close beside Velasquez. This portrait was 
refused by the Hanging Committee. But there was one just man in the 
Academy ; and he stood out, threatening even to resign if place was not 
found for the portrait. Place was found for it, seven feet above the line. 
Checkmated but unabashed, the Academy continued its persecution, 
-and for twenty years all the force of its organisation was used to crush 
Mr. Whistler. Whistler was the outcast, Millais was the favourite of 
fortune, and the moral of this tale is surely that art can neither be 
repressed nor encouraged. Above all, art cannot be popularised. Where 
the populace congregates—it matters not whether the crowd come from 
Whitechapel or Mayfair—art cannot be. Like the Fauns and the Dryads, 
-art demands quiet places of repose and meditation. Pursue and capture 
-art, make a public spectacle of art, and art dies like a hurt bird in the 
hand ; forget art, trouble yourself not with its welfare, apply yourself 
only to the performance of your life’s duties, and art shall come like an 
enchantment in your midst. But this truth, which no other century ever 
called into question, jars our nineteenth-century ideas. Art must be 
popularised, the masses must participate. The Academy has lent itself 
to this fashion of thought ; and it has become a fashionable promenade 
dike Rotten Row, a public entertainment like Madame Tussaud’s. 
Every year the Academy becomes more and more a public resort, and 
the critic is now obliged to consider the Academy as a place where the 
public may congregate, and where a wholesome and healthy entertain- 
ment is provided for all classes. It is the Academy’s own point of 
wiew ; so with casual remark and chance epigram the President and his 
flock shall be suitably reviewed and the tedium of the way beguiled. 

In Gallery I., close to the unhappy “Girlhood of St. Theresa,” we 
have a picture by the President. Sir Frederick Leighton is an artist 
whom we have always treated with respect; with certain reservations 
-we have admitted his talent ; and it is the merest justice to his talent 
to say that we never remember him less interesting than he is this year. 
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The usual chocolate and strawberry draperies, folds at once maive and 
pedantic ; a mechanical repetition of his mannerisms, monotonous in 
his “ Farewell,” incoherent in his “Rizpah.” . . . “ Fir Faggots,” by 
Mr. David Murray. A wide stretch of country. Ferns and heather in the 
foreground, a blue mountain in the distance. Of course the picture will: 
suggest healthy exercise and admiration for the beauties of nature. 
“ Music when soft voices die vibrates in the memory ”—why not simply 
“A Girl at the Harpsichord”? There is something of Mr. Orchard- 
son’s grace—the colour of the carpet, the ornamentation on the 
walls ; but surely it is feeble and insignificant when we remember the 
talent of the painter? In Gallery II. we have a picture by Mr. James 
Sant which passes my understanding. A girl seems to have pushed her 
head through a piece of paper, or through a large plate. The painting 
and drawing of the head are no better and no worse than the designs- 
which advertise corsets in ladies’ papers. “ The King’s Libation,” by 
Briton Riviere, represents an Assyrian monarch pouring blood or wine- 
over dead lions. Asa page illustration in the London News, this would 
do very well. Mr. Dicksee’s “ Funeral of a Viking” would prove an. 
equally suitable contribution to that journal. These painters consider a 
picture to be the same thing as an effectively arranged stage picture- 
But the pictures that have passed the ordeal by time consist solely of 
harmonious arrangements of tone and line. But Iam dropping into 
serious criticism and must pull up. Last year I said that Professor 
Herkomer’s portraits were like German cigars ; this year I have only to 
say that his portrait of the Duke of Devonshire is like a bad German 
cigar. Last year I said that Mr. Marcus Stone seemed to have in hand an 
invention for painting by machinery ; this year I have only to add that I 
feel convinced that he has completed his invention. Last year.the lovers. 
went out (right) ; this year the lovers are discovered sitting on a garden: 
seat facing the spectator. Mr. Frederick Goodall sends a large picture 
entitled “ The Waters of the Nile,” time, that of Moses. Mr. Goodall 
reminds me of the elderly men we meet under archways murmuring the 
Scripture from raised letters—* the Lord said unto Moses.” The critic 
of the Daily Telegraph has discovered merits in Mr. Brett’s picture, 
“ Pearly Summer,” which he misses in Van der Velde. Alas, I discovered 
nothing in “ Pearly Summer” but a likeness to a bright tin bath, made 
to look a bit natural with oyster shells) Mr. Alma Tadema 
goes on as usual ; I can detect no change in his condition. His marbles 
and his draperies maintain the same unvarying degree of excellence as. 
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copybook headings—* Procrastination is the thief of time.” Mr. Wells 
exhibits a portrait of Lady Bloomfield. It would be useless to severely 
criticise so naive a piece of portraiture. Mr. Wells’s art world seems to 
be in a nice quiet suburb where the old masters are unknown and the 
strife of the modern schools has not yet penetrated, where there are only 
chocolate boxes and Christmas cards. Mr. Hook sends a sea piece; we 
have seen that sea many times, but we do not grow tired of it. Mr. 
Orchardson’s portrait of Lord Rookwood is a very tiresome and leathery 
performance. I hope the falling off is only accidental, and is not the 
beginning of the usual Academic declension. I look in this room fora 
landscape by Mr. North, the new Academician ; also are missing the kilt 
and plaid of MacWhirter. 

In Gallery IV. Mr. Luke Fildes exhibits the portrait of Mrs. Eliot 
Lees. The seeing and the execution are in the completest harmony. 
What Mr. Fildes’ eye sees his hand executes. This is as it should be, 
only his eye is ’Arriet’s and his hand is ’Arry’s. Mr. Leader’s “Old 
Church-yard, ‘ with ivy clad,” should be engraved, and a copy of the en- 
graving hung in every ’ome where the Family ’Erald is habitually read. 

In Gallery V. we find Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ picture, “ The Light- 
house.” This picture tells of so much honest devotion to art that I should 
be sorry to say a disrespectful word about it; nor does the picture lend 
itself to disrespectful criticism. It is capable and intelligent ; there 
is nothing stupid about it; [ only fear that it isa great mistake. Nature 
has merely been copied with ability. I have seen Nature look just like 
that, not quite so slatey perhaps, but that is the inevitable result of paint- 
ing out of doors. The picture is an admirable piece of logic. But art 
conceives, dreams, sees, feels, expresses, reasons never. “The Sleep of 
the Gods,” by Mr. Arthur Hacker, represents a number of nude figures 
lying on the grass in the shade of a wood. The proportions of the human 
figure have been observed, and with an ordinary flesh tint and an ordinary 
green the picture has been painted. There is nothing particularly 
wrong about it; it is merely undistinguished. Mr. John Collier’s “A 
Glass of Wine with Cesar Borgia,” suggests nothing except the well- 
known fact that the Borgias were very wicked people. The end of 
Gallery VIII. is occupied by a very large landscape entitled “ Hamp- 
shire,” by Mr. David Murray. It is said that an Australian millionaire 
ordered this picture, stipulating that Mr. Murray was not to paint so 
large a picture for three years. The Australian millionaire would have 
done Mr. Murray an inestimable service if he had stipulated that he 
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was never to paint another large picture. I have seen some 
small pictures by Mr. Murray in which transpired sufficient observa- 
tion and affection for Nature to moderately interest us. I think that if 
Mr. Murray had lived unknown to the Academy and Australian 
millionaires he might have developed his talent to a very definite and 
recognisable point. But the Academy has wrecked his chance, and his 
attempts in the great style fill me with pity. Gallery X. is rendered con- 
spicuous and disagreeable by the presence of one of the most glaring 
pictures I have ever seen—“ After Fifty Years,” by Mr. Frank Bramley. 
In this picture all possible mistakes have been made. But it will suffice 
my purpose to say that it has been painted five times, perhaps ten times, 
too large. Though more difficult to determine, the relation between the 
picture and the size of the canvas is no less real than that of a coat to 
the wearer of the coat. The subject of Mr. Bramley’s picture is an aged 
couple celebrating their golden wedding. Ostade would have treated 
this subject on acanvas two feet by one; Mr. Bramley has painted 
it on a canvas ten feet by seven. Ostade would have painted it in 
a dark interior, with shadows converging about a dominant light ; Mr. 
Bramley has painted it’on a terrace, in the highest key—white dresses, 
young people in the twilight, an orange light upon the sea. Is not 
Ostade’s comprehension of the artistic limitations of such a subject 
more reasonable than Mr. Bramle’ys ? 

Mr. Solomon in his picture entitled “Your Health” has fallen into 
the same mistake as Mr. Bramley. He has painted a modern dinner 
party with life-size figures. I say nothing about the drawing, the colour, 
the lighting. Were these a thousand times better than they are, the - 
picture would still be a failure. Genre painting can only be accom- 
plished on small canvases. The reader smiles at the platitude, but in 
their mad desire to “knock the walls silly,” the painters of Academy 
pictures forget the simplest truths. For the last twenty years all the 
younger painters have determined to rediscover the art of oil painting. 
I do not think they will; certainly not by the simple expedient 
of painting on large canvases what the Dutchmen painted on small, 
by -painting in clear tints what heretofore was always painted 
in a mystery of light and shade. We must be original, but we must 
be original within the conventions. All great art is conventional in 
method. True originality comes from a personal manner of feeling and 
seeing rather than from trick of expression. Mr. Hacker, like Mr. 
Briton Riviere and Mr. Dicksee, fails to perceive any difference between 
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a picture on the stage and a picture on canvas. “Circe,” the best 
picture he has painted, is an example. It is no more than a bald state- 
ment concerning a sublime and infinitely suggestive legend. The 
Circe is in the foreground, surrounded by roses; the pigs are coming 
towards her. To illustrate, I should say to interpret, the moral idea 
of which the legend is an expression, there is not the slightest attempt. 
The picture is a mere exteriority. Were the painting great this would 
not matter. Art can dispense with subject altogether, and art can endure 
subject when the subject is expressed in its essentials, as we find it 
expressed in Rossetti’s “ Annunciation,” in the National Gallery, or in 
Millet’s “ Angelus.” 

The pictures that deviate from the rule of bald statement of fact 
are not by Academicians, or their Associates. There is Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Lady Agnew in the first room. A piece of very beautiful 
fluent painting, very impersonal, without any criticism of the model. 
Nor has it that beautiful szzse ex place with which a Manet fixes attention. 
In Gallery IV. I noticed a landscape by Mr. Leslie Thompson. The 
design of the green foreground right up to the horizon seemed to me 
excellent. But the white sky interrupted the pleasure of my impression. 
But the picture I specially desire to draw attention to is Mr. George 
Harcourt’s portrait (221). The picture is of a young girl standing by 
a window filled with the blue night, the reflection of her face seen in 
the pane. She wears a dark-green evening dress, not too much insisted 
upon. She leans forward, and the movement is admirably observed 
and rendered with certainty and ease. The light of the lamp is upon 
the face and arms. It is the first time I have met Mr. Harcourt’s 
name, I therefore assume that he is a young man; it is a pleasure to 
me to call attention to such excellent work. If Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
money were not spent on impecunious Academicians I should advise the 
purchase of Mr. M. R. Corbet’s beautiful picture “Evening.” This 
picture is one of the few distinguished pictures in the Academy. I 
recommend it to the notice of Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
Mr. Albert Moore’s work is always beautiful. Straying into the next 
room I spied a little picture “ Hayraking” (437), by Dora Noyes; a 
pretty artistic design. I can say no more, it is so far away, right under 
the ceiling. In Gallery V. 1 noticed a picture by another artist whose 
name is not familiar to me, “ Evening,” by J. H. Lorimer. Mr. Corbet’s 
picture of “Evening” represents a rocky Italian landscape; Mr. 
Lorimer’s “Evening” represents a number of little girls at tea in a 
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room lighted with candles with yellow shades. I like it because it is an 
artistic intention, because it is an English picture and quite free from 
the odious French pedantry which is strangling our art. Mr. Clausin’s 
‘Evening Song” I do not like nearly so well as I did his “ Mowers,” 
exhibited in last year’s Academy. “The Mowers” was a retreat from 
the photographic realism of Bastien Lepage to the generalisations of 
Millet. “Evening Song” is Bastien Lepage complicated with Monet: 
“The Mowers” was painted in strong effects of light and shade. 
“Evening Song” is—/a jpeinture claire a outrance. But la peinture 
claire is adapted only to decorations—nymphs and Cupids afloat 
on a ceiling, where an atmosphére de tableau is not required. Notice 
how a tree in a landscape by Corot carries the landscape away ; but 
in Mr. Clausin and Mr. Roll nothing has any weight. Opposite 
Mr. Clausin’s picture there is another attempt to make the impossible 
possible. “ After the First Communion,” by F. E. Sherrard. The picture 
is of the same school ; the intention is the same. It is a brave effort in its 
way and inspires hope for the future of the painter. I noticed at the 
other end of the same room “Eve,” a ‘fine work by Mr. Maurice 
Grieffenhagen. It is almost needless to say that it is badly hung. 
The Hanging Committee seems to develop, especially when Mr. Dicksee 
is on it, fresh hatred of all that is new or distinguished. 

So ends the one hundred and twenty-fifth attempt to organise art 
to supply the public with what it wants. I have told the stories ot 
Sir John Millais and Mr. Whistler because their stories express in 
epitome the idea of this article ; for what is true of the individual is 
true of the mass. He that caters for the mass ends by being 
despised by the mass; he who despises the mass .is in the end 
glorified by the mass. I am, I know, but a prophet crying in the 
wilderness ; the century believes that the mass can be educated— 
that is to say, that the decrees of nature can be controlled and 
rectified by Board Schools ; and so it has come to pass that the common 
child is taught poetry out of the rates. In the supposed interest 
of the common man and common woman the Academy has been sub- 
ventioned to the extent of £300,000; South Kensington receives £500,000 
a year, for it is believed to be a mere act of justice, and to the advantage 
of common boys and girls to teach them drawing and painting. An 
ever-swelling flood of slimy little oils and vacuous little water colours 
is the result. Alas, it pleases the century to believe that the taste for 
art is being “formed,” “spread,” “propagated.” What is really being 
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accomplished is the sterilisation of the younger generation, which 
instead of emigrating and founding. new empires remains at home to 
discover between thirty and thirty-five that we cannot all be geniuses. 
Art comes we know not whence nor how; it stoops to no man’s 
lure ; even. the individual who possesses it to-day does not know 
that he will possess it to-morrow; nevertheless, the nationalisation 
of art is the dream of many not otherwise ill-disposed people. It 
has even been proposed that the director of the National Gallery 
should recognise the existence of the East End, and arrange person- 
ally conducted tours. Why should not the docker have the beauties 
of Rubens and Titian pointed out to him? I am, I know, a prophet 
crying out in the wilderness, but the truth can be spoken in the 
wilderness as well as elsewhere, and modestly I state my belief that 
the attempt of our nineteenth century to nationalise art has merely 
ended in a horrible vulgarisation of art. Great mischief has been done— 
more than was ever accomplished by the Turks, nor is the end in sight. 
The nationalisation of art will go on until there is no art left to 
nationalise ; until the delight of denying a manifest truth has worn 
itself out. 

The Academy began with Reynolds and Gainsborough, it has 
reached Professor Herkomer and Mr. Dicksee. The most beautiful 
designs for furniture, porcelain, and coins were done before the world 
had begun to dream of State-aided education. Five hundred thousand 
pounds were spent at South Kensington last year, and for this sum 
some hundreds of first-class certificates were distributed. Everyone is 
capable of appreciating this fact, few the more important fact that the 
art of design has been extinguished. To-day money will not purchase 
a beautiful design for a clock that is not a copy of an old design. 
Oil painting survives in a way, but artistic education and publicity 
have reduced art in England to its last gasp, and in despair we cry out 
for the abolition of all public assistance. We ask merely for that 
which every other trade enjoys—for free trade. 


GEORGE MOORE. 











FREE EDUCATION IN PARIS. 


TN England we are tempted to believe that the education of French 
[ girls is greatly inferior in quality to that given to their English 
sisters. This is, however, a great popular error. The higher course of 
learning—that which corresponds to Girton and the higher certificates of 
knowledge—is perhaps not equal to that afforded in England, although 
nearly all the lectures at the Sorbonne are open to women and girls. 
But as far as general instruction is concerned Paris is, if anything, 
rather in advance upon London. ~ 

The Republic has done one more than excellent thing for the youth 
of France, and what has been done for the boys has been also done for 
the girls. For this alone the name of Jules Ferry will for ever ag im- 
mortal in the annals of the Republican Government. 

In Paris the education of girls may be divided into two distinct 
orders—the primary education (enseiguement primaire), which is en- 
tirely and absolutely free from the first rung of the ladder to the last, 
and the ensezgnement secondaire (secondary education), which is of a 
more classical nature, and which generally has to be paid for, but free in 
some instances, that is, to some favoured few who are such brilliant 
scholars that the State grants them “ bourses,” or scholarships. 

It is the primary education that I propose explaining here. Of 
course, besides these two orders of State instruction, there are still the 
convents, private schools, and cours, for the paying Jdourgeoisie. 
The free education (enseignement primaire) of Paris is entirely under 
the direction of the City of Paris, governed by the Municipal Council 
and the Prefect of the Seine. All arretés and appointments are 
signed by the Prefect. Directly under the Prefect come the Director 
and Sub-Director of Primary Education, besides a Dzévecteur du 
Personnel. All professors, head-masters, mistresses, teachers, and 
inspectors are paid monthly at the Hotel de Ville, where the Prefect 
resides. 
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The secondary education appertains to the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, and has no sort of connection with the emseignement 
primaire, although certain inspectors belonging to the Ministry have 
the right to see that the law is duly obeyed in all schools, whether of 
the State, city, or private enterprise. The Municipal schools of Paris 
may be divided in the following order :— 


I. Maternal Schools. 
Group A. II. Communal Schools. 
Primary Instruction ... ans .-. ) III. Evening Classes for Adults, 7.30 to 


9.30. 
Group B. ¢ I. Complementary Courses. 
Higher Primary Instruction ... .-- | II. Higher Primary Schools. 


Group C. I. Professional Schools. 
Professional or Technical Instruction y= Commercial Classes 


(Evening from 7.30 to 9.30.) 


Group A.—I. Maternal Schools.—The first of the primary schools is 
the Ecole Maternelle, the object of which is to give to children under 
the school age the care that their physical, intellectual, and moral 
developments demand, and thus to prepare them for primary instruction. 
The maternal school is not, properly speaking, a school : it forms a stage 
of transition from the family to the primary school proper. Its laws 
provide that all children between the ages of two and seven years may 
be admitted on receiving a recommendation from the Mayor of the 
arrondissement, These laws provide for the appointment of teachers, 
inspection of the school, and within some limits for the mode of teaching. 
Thus, no sewing is allowed in the school nor any other work calculated 
to weary the children (Article 23). The lessons must never exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and are always to be alternated with singing, 
marching, and gymnastics; no corporal punishment whatever is permitted. 
The schools are open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., but the classes are only held 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., with a good two hours allowed 
for déjeiner. No school is allowed to receive more than one hundred 
and fifty children. At the present time there are one hundred and twenty- 
eight maternal schools in Paris—receiving 21,802 children—and assum- 
ing, that there are in Paris 150,000 children between the ages of two and 
six years, this shows that about one in every seven goes to a maternal 
school. 

The system of instruction is a slight modification of Froebel’s well- 
known Kindergarten, even to the details of the little counting sticks, the 
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coloured balls, the cubes and spheres, and the bright-hued plaited paper 
designs. Reading is learned by means of the imitation of natural and 
animal sounds, according to a system practised in Germany, but not . 
known in England. There is one improvement here to be seen, due to M. 
Gréard, the present rector of the University, to whom France owes such 
a deep debt of gratitude for his labours. 

A cupboard with glass doors stands at the end of the room and 
serves as a museum formed by the children themselves. If any child 
brings anything of interest it may be accepted and put into the museum. 
In this way the ingenuity and public spirit of the children is stimulated, 
and the cupboard is generally full of poor little toys, tin soldiers, china 
dogs, pieces of coal or coloured stones, beads, pebbles, and every other 
kind of childish treasures. There is no fear of ostentation being fostered, 
as no names are attached to the articles. 

At 11.30 the children have déje/ner : some of them go home for this, 
some remain at the school to eat their food, which they bring in small 
baskets, on which the name of each child is painted in huge black letters, 
and the remainder take the meal provided at the school by the canteen, 
under the management of the Caisse des Ecoles, the price of which is one 
penny. (This Cazsse des Ecoles is managed at the Maire, which receives 
from the State for each arrondissement a sum which varies according to 
the conditions of the locality. The object of the Cazsse, besides pro- 
viding the penny dinners, is to procure clothing for the very poor 
children, school books, prizes, and sometimes to assist in apprenticing 
children.) 

The meal thus afforded consists of soup and bread, with a little meat 
on alternate days. Payment is excused to those who are too poor. Out 
of one hundred and fifty children about seventy-five go home to déetiner, 
or bring their food in their baskets, and the other seventy-five are fed 
by the canteen. Out of these seventy-five about fifty pay, thus leaving 
twenty-five to receive free tickets. 

In consequence of the /aicisation of the primary schools, no religion 
is taught here, but is replaced by lessons in morals, respect to parents, 
duty to one’s country, &c. 

IT. Communal Schools.—There are three or four communal schools 
in each arrondissement, according to the numbers of the population. 
The school has always a special building, built expressly by the Munici- 
pal architects, and in which there are immense class-rooms all leading 
out of one another, each separately opening on to a long, well-lighted 
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corridor. Each building has, besides, a large préau, or covered play- 
ground, an outside play-ground, a library, offices for the directress and 
survetllantes, and a good sized apartment, consisting of five or six large 
rooms with kitchen, for the directress, who resides in the establishment. 

Each school has also a porter, whose wife is generally cook, and two 
or three femmes de service for cleaning the school-rooms and running 
errands. 

Over the principal entrance of the establishment hangs an immense 
red, white, and blue flag, with the words Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity written beneath it. 

The directress receives from £110 to 4150 per annum, besides 
having her flat rent-free. The mistresses, of whom there are one for 
every fifty children, receive from 460 to £100, and an énudemnité of 
600 fr. (£24) for lodging. 

These schools receive children from six to thirteen years, for at six 
education becomes compulsory, but pupils may compete for the 
Certificat d Etudes Primaires, which terminates the studies of the Com- 
munal school, from the age of eleven. 

The school hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and from I p.m. 
to 4 p.m., every week day except Thursday, which is a whole holiday. 
Considerable latitude is allowed to the directress of the school as to the 
division of time, but of the thirty hours of instruction per week, a short 
time every day is allowed for gymnastics or physical exercises, and the 
rest of the time is devoted to the very detailed. programme of tuition, 
consisting of the general French subjects: grammar, geography, history 
of France, general history, arithmetic, singing, drawing, plain needle- 
work, and moral instruction. 

For those pupils who cannot return home to meals a penny lunch is 
provided in the same manner as in the Maternal schools. After the 
Certificat d'Etudes Primaires has been obtained—the examinations for 
this certificate being held every June—the parents of the pupil are left 
free to end their child’s education at this stage or to let her continue her 
studies—either those of Group B or those of Group C. 

Those pupils who take up the Higher Primary Course (Group B) are 
generally those children whose parents, being rather more well-to-do, can 

afford to keep them at school till rather an advanced age—say sixteen 
or seventeen, as these higher studies lead to no practical result as far 
aS remunerative work is concerned. 

Those pupils whose parents adopt. professional or technical 
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training, besides receiving instruction, are paid for the work they do, 
so that in these technical colleges the child from the age of thirteen 
upwards not only receives free education in her trade, but can almost 
earn enough for her keep at home. 

Ill. Evening Classes for Adults : 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m.—These classes 
are held in the Communal schools, and are intended for those adults 
who have not had the advantage of primary education in their youth, 
and require the most elementary instruction. Many of the pupils are 
the mothers of the children in the Maternal or Communal primary classes. 
Reading, spelling, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic are the 
subjects taught. There are over forty such classes held in Paris for 
women every evening—frequented by nearly three thousand scholars. 
These evening classes, although held in Communal schools, have no 
connection at all with those evening classes for commercial studies of 
which I shall speak later. They are almost exclusively attended by 
middle-aged persons who have not yet learned to read and write. 

About one school in every arrondissement holds an evening commer- 
cial class, and about two in every arrondissement hold classes for adults, 
but no school has the two sets of classes going on at the same time. 

Group B.—I. Complementary Courses.—This is a higher course of the 
Ecole Communale, and therefore a continuation of the same studies 
only more detailed and with fresh subjects introduced. Thus the official 
time-table contains French grammar and literature, geography 
(physical and political), history of France, general history, one modern 
language (English or German)—taught with a view to commerce, not 
literature—physics, chemistry, natural history, botany, mathematics 
(which includes geometry and algebra, besides arithmetic), singing, 
drawing, plain and fancy needlework, cutting out, and gymnastics, 
besides a class held on Thursday mornings for domestic economy and 
cooking. The days and hours are the same as in the Communal school. 
In each Cours Complémentaire there are two classes, each having its own 
special mistress, who must hold higher certificates than those of the 
lower classes. There are special visiting professors for singing, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, cutting out, and modern languages. As I have 
already said, the English taught in these classes is of a commercial kind. 
The professor—who is always a lady-teacher—gives the dictations, 
exercises, and reading-lessons on commercial subjects, taken from letters 
from large business houses, circulars,and so forth. There is also a special 
hour for conversation upon commercial subjects. Four hours per week 
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training, besides receiving instruction, are paid for the work they do, 
so that in these technical colleges the child from the age of thirteen 
upwards not only receives free education in her trade, but can almost 
earn enough for her keep at home. 

Ill. Evening Classes for Adults : 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m.—These classes 
are held in the Communal schools, and are intended for those adults 
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are devoted to each class by the English professor. There are also special 
inspectors and inspectresses for these special subjects, with examinations 
held every year. 

After this two-years course the pupils are examined publicly with 
the object of obtaining the Certificat d’ Etudes Secondaires, which is 
considered very difficult in proportion to the Certificat d’Etudes 
Primaires. Many of these students go in for the Arevet Simple 
a Institutrice—which is an examination pertaining to the State, and 
not to the Municipality. This is, however, not orthodox, and those 
pupils who try for the Brevet Simple are often inscribed as private 
pupils, most directresses objecting—and very rightly—to the granting 
of State diplomas to Municipal pupils. 

IT. Higher Primary Schools.— These schools, like the comple- 
mentary courses, are designed to continue and complete the education 
received in the lower primary school. There are already six schools of 
the kind for boys, but only one as yet opened for girls, in the Rue de 
Jouy. But the second school of the kind—in the Rue des Martyrs— 
—will be opened next year. 

The course, which consists of the same studies as in the Cours 
Complémentaire, last sthree years instead of two, so that the programmes 
are more detailed, and the pupils kept until seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. The school is well and even luxuriously fitted up. Handsome 
carpets and comfortable chairs are in the rooms, and even clocks 
and candlesticks adorn the mantelpieces. And the school-rooms are 
airy and comfortable. There is a chemical lecture-room and a physical 
science cabinet far in excess of all that could be wanted. 

Cutting out and sewing are very well taught, after the same principles. 
as in all Municipal schools. The cutting out is very wisely founded on 
geometrical principles. Each pupil is provided with a very large brown 
paper book, measuring 2ft. by 3ft., in which she is obliged to draw out 
the patterns with the rule and compass. She is then allowed to out 
them out in linen and make them up, but this instruction is not carried 
into details as in a professional school. In the third year a bonnet- 
making class is formed, but only teaches plain hat and bonnet-making, 
and not the highest secrets of the art. Out of the three hundred girls 
in the Rue de Jouy school about eighty go home every day to break- 
fast; the remainder bring cooked dishes with them, which are warmed 
up. 


Group C.—TI. Professional or Technical Instruction—Those pupils 
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whose parents wish them to earn their living early go into professional or 
technical schools which combine the double advantage of further education 
on general subjects and thorough training in any special line. Another 
great advantage is obtained by pupils attending these schools. The 
students, after having obtained a certain proficiency in their work, so that 
it can be sold, are paid monthly for the work they do like ordinary 
apprentices, and are thus enabled to help their parents with their earnings. 
There are about seven such colleges in Paris for girls at the present, each 
containing about two or three hundred pupils. In the Professional schools. 
the morning hours are devoted to general French subjects—having much 
about the same “ programme” as the higher primary schools, only more 
condensed. And the whole afternoon is given up to the technical 
education. 

Each pupil upon entering chooses her profession according to her 
own aptitudes or tastes. 

The “course” for each profession lasts three years, and pupils must 
previously have earned the cértificat d'études primaires. There are 
attliers for learning the trades of dressmaking, underclothing, millinery,. 
flower-making, stay-making, embroidery, laundry-work, decorative 
painting on fans, sweet-boxes, china, &c., &c., for all purposes of adorn- 
ment of various articles de Parts, miniature painting, and special classes 
for commercial training which includes classes in book-keeping and 
languages, for which there are visiting professors. 

For the teaching of each profession there is a specially diplimee 
professor. Even the dressmakers and milliners who teach their trades 
hold certain necessary certificates. The assistant mistresses, who remain 
all day in the establishment, give tuition on the ordinary subjects in the 
morning and remain as guardians of the different a7éJiers in the after- 
noon, correcting their pupils’ morning exercises meanwhile. 

These schools have much longer hours than the other Municipal 
establishments, and have no rest during the week but Sunday. The 
class hours are every day from 8.30 am. te 11.30 am., and from 12.30 
p.m. to 5 p.m., with only half an hour, between 3.30 p.m. and 4 p.m., for 
recreation. 


The holidays, too, are much shorter, only one month for long vacation, 
eight days at Easter, one at Christmas, three at the New Year, and two- 
at All Saints’, besides Ascension Day and Shrove Tuesday, making but 
a total of about forty-six days in the whole year. 

The professional classes are held in the a¢éliers, specially 
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appropriated for the purpose. The school has a certain number of 
customers for whom work is done. Some are shops, others are ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who supply the materials for dresses, linen or 
hats, as the case may be, which the girls cut out and make_up. I think 
ithe ordinary cost for making a dress is from 15fr. to 18fr., and for a hat, 
from 3fr. to $fr., but the prices vary according to the schools. The 
majority of girls take to the dressmaking trade. The dressmakers 
also learn ironing, frilling, and lace-cleaning, and other things of the 
kind, which take some time to learn properly. 

I have also seen a whole class of from twenty to thirty girls, a few 
weeks before New Year’s Day, executing a large order given by one of the 
most important Parisian confectioners—I think it was Boissier—consist- 
ing of several dozens of bags and boxes for holding the traditional étrennes, 
bon-bons. These bags and boxes were of white satin, with a bouquet of 
raised flowers of various coloured satins upon each. Thus, for instance, 
a pupil making the adornment of a satin box, about a foot long, chooses 
a design of roses. She first traces the drawing upon the satin, then cuts 
out a certain number of rose petals in pink satin, each petal being 
larger than the size required. She then partly embroiders the petal 
loosely on to the design of the satin, and fills up the space between the 
coloured petals and the white satin with wadding, and then finishes 
fastening down the rose petal to the background. The result is a 
charming raised posy of flowers. This work and other work of the 
kind is extremely well paid for by the Parisian dealers. Flower-making 
and millinery are two professions of a somewhat peculiar kind, in that 
they generally only give employment during the first month of each 
opening season, that is to say, four months a year. During this time 
very abnormal wages are earned by those who exhibit taste, but the 
earnings of these four months have to keep a modiste for a whole year. 

Every year a sum of 3,000fr. is placed at the disposal of the 
directress to take from fifteen to twenty girls for a month’s trip to the 
sea-side, Switzerland, or other summer holiday resorts. Thus during 
last August vacation the directress of the school in the Rue de Poitou, 
accompanied by her own family and two of her assistant mistresses— 
who take it in turn every year to aid the directress—took nineteen 
pupils to a small sea-side place near Granville. Of course all expenses 
are paid for out of the 3,o00fr. (£120). Last year the same direc- 
tress took her pupils into the Vosges Mountains. The pupils who 
-are afforded this treat are those who have given the most satisfaction as 
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far as work is concerned, although a question of health is always taken 
into account in the matter of the yearly choice. 

Each school has more or less its specialty—thus in the school of the 
Rue Fondary, which besides being termed an Ecole Professionnelle is 
also called an Ecole Menagére, there is an excellent cooking and wash- 
ing class. The cooking class consists of ten girls who occupy a special 
part of the large kitchen and cook a dinner, lay the table, wash the 
plates, and then sit down and eat what they have prepared. They are 
allowed fifty centimes each to buy provisions with, but generally they 
furnish their own bread and wine. The cooking class is formed by 
causing the girls to enter for a week in rotation, so that each has a few 
weeks’ teaching in the year: 

Only the elder girls in the second and third year form this class. 
Nothing so good as what they cook can be got anywhere but in the 
better class of Paris restaurants. The pupils of the school all look ex- 
ceedingly well-fed. Their dinner exhibits a cleanliness and even refine- 
ment which could only be found among the upper classes in England. 
This part of the training is greatly appreciated by the parents. The 
washing class works for ladies in the neighbourhood. 

IT. Commercial Evening Classes—Besides the Professional schools 
there are between twenty and thirty evening cours held between 
7.30 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. in the Communal schools, dedicated to those 
ouvriéres and apprentices who are employed in different a¢é/zers during 
the day, and yet wish to improve their knowledge. These evening 
cours are also very popular among servant girls, or girls who have been 
bred in the country and are without the advantage of good primary in- 
struction. The pupils are admitted at the age of thirteen, provided they 
have their certificat a’étude primaire, but they generally come when they 
are a little older, say between fifteen and eighteen. 

The subjects taught are of a strictly commercial and practical nature. 
The course lasts two years, and at the end of that time the pupils are 
sent up for a special commercial diploma, the obtaining of which enables 
them to find situations as clerks or book-keepers in various official 
banks, or in the larger commercial houses of Paris, such as the Bon 
Marché and Louvre shops, &c., where they are very well paid indeed, 
at least, what is termed good pay in Paris, for they earn 3fr. per diem 
at the very least, but very often begin in the larger banks at a salary 
of 150fr. (46) per month, which is for women’s work considered very 
good wages. 
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The total hours of instruction per week are ten—that is, two hours 
every day, Saturdays excepted. The course opens on October Ist of 
each year, and closes on June 30th, the examinations being held at the 
close of each scholastic year. ‘ 

As I have already said, these classes are held in the class-rooms of 
the Communal schools. For the elementary subjects the staff of pro- 
fessors is usually, but not always, recruited from among the teachers of 
the Communal school, where the classes are held, but the language pro- 
fessor and teacher of book-keeping are always specially appointed by 
the Director of Primary Education, subject to the approval of the General 
Inspectress of Commercial Instruction for Women, Mdlle. M. H. 
Malmanche, who has been one of the chief instigators of this course of 
tuition, to which she has devoted her whole life, and for which the State 
has graciously conferred upon her the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
The professors, under the direction of Mdlle. Malmanche, must all be 
provided with the special diplomas necessary in the Complementary 
courses, Higher Primary schools, or Professional schools. 

The commercial examinations at the end of each year are the same 
for the pupils of the Evening Classes and of the Professional schools, 
and are held in a dependent building of the Hotel de Ville. The 
examination is twofold, having a preliminary written test and a 
secondary oral one. Those who fail in the preliminary are not admitted 
to the secondary portion. 

The preliminary written consists of an English paper—a commercial 
letter in English to be translated into French, and a French commercial 
letter to be translated into English. A word-for-word translation is 
not required, but a thoroughly practical and commercial rendering is 
demanded. There is also an arithmetic and book-keeping paper, great 
account being taken of neatness and writing. 

The oral examination is held in the evenings, from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
and continues nearly a whole week. The subjects upon which the 
pupils are questioned are English (grammar, conversation, reading, and 
translation of commercial writings), practical geography, railways, &c., 
and arithmetic at the blackboard. The names of successful candidates 
are read out at the end of the evening by the President of the Board of 
Examiners, together with the number of their marks. 

Besides the regular courses of general and special education above 
described, there are also in Paris numerous free Municipal classes for 
drawing, modelling, and singing, held in the daytime or evening. The 
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daytime drawing classes, of which there are fourteen, are in the manage- 
ment of private hands, and held in their private establishments, but they 
are inspected by the Municipal inspectresses, and receive a Municipal 
subvention, tuition being, of course, free. The evening drawing classes 
are held in the Communal school-rooms, like the adult and commercial 
classes. Public examinations are also held every year, open to all the 
drawing classes either supported or subsidised by the Municipality, 
- and books, medals, and travelling scholarships are awarded as prizes. 

Of the special adult singing classes, there is one in almost every 
arrondissement, held in the evening from 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., in the 
Communal schools. 

All these extra special classes are held by specially dzp/omées pro- 
fessors. 

In addition to these classes of regular and special irstruction, 
solely supported by the Municipality, there are numerous classes held 
all over Paris in Communal or private schools, kindly lent for the 
purpose, and given by private lecturing societies. Of these the most 
important are :— 


Polytechnic Society - ae “ ..- 8,000 scholars. 
Philotechnic Society see _ ce <3 9,000 ay 
Société de la Jeunesse Frangaise, of which there 

are ten sections ack atti on +++ 5,000 


” 


Société de la Jeunesse Républicaine ... s+» 5,000 <a 


The professors of these societies also give their services for nothing. 
The schools in which the classes are held also lend apparatus, and pro- 
vide gas free of charge. The State gives a subvention to each society, 
varying from 2,00o0fr. to 4,000fr.; the Municipality, 15,00ofr. The 
rest is made up by the patrons and members of the society, who also 
form its council, and draw up the time-tables, plans, &c. 

The teaching itself is much of the same technical kind given by the 
Municipality, and is of great use to the artisan class. 
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THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE OF TO-DAY. 


Il. 


RANCE has come to look upon the Comédie-Frangaise as the 
3 temple of high dramatic art and upon its soci¢taires as so many high 
priests and priestesses. But there were money-changers in the Temple, 
and there are money-changers at the Comédie-Frangaise, as the fol- 
lowing story will show. Before Mlle. Croizette had become Madame 
Stern, she was prevented one evening from fulfilling her part in 
L’Etrangére. Mile. Amelie Broissat, who, according to those best 
qualified to judge, was even then considered an artist of great promise, 
who had startled Paris which remembered Marguérite Thuillier, by her 
(Mile. Broissat’s) impersonation of Mimi in Murger and Barriére’s 
Vie de Bohéme, undertook to replace Mlle. Croizette. I have it on 
excellent authority that Mlle. Broissat clutched at the chance as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw, for notwithstanding her acknowledged 
merit, she had been so persistently kept in the background after her 
debut that she was seriously contemplating leaving the Comédie for an 
engagement at St. Petersburg. Her reception by the public left not a 
moment’s doubt as to the success of the experiment. Nevertheless, after 
the “ great” scene, which the whole house frantically applauded, the cur- 
tain remains down, though in the case of the soctétaire whom Mlle. 
Broissat replaces for the moment it is raised twice, nay, often 
three times, every night. Somewhat surprised at not being allowed to 
respond to the call,-the young actress inquires the reason of one of her 
elders, and here is the answer textually: ‘“‘ My dear child, there is never a 
recall here under six thousand francs.” The fact that a young artist had 
suddenly revealed herself possessed of more than ordinary abilities 
was considered of no importance, the play was not the thing, but the 
receipts, and they had gone down. Not to mince matters, the spirit of 
commerce, of money-getting has entered the soul of the members of 
“the House of Moliére” ; they are getting too wealthy, and art, like love, 
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never dies of shortcomings : both frequently die of indigestion. M. Arséne- 
Houssaye in his Confessions tells us of an evening in 1849 when there 
were three hundred and sixty-three francs in the house, and when Rachel,. 
though on the worst of terms with her former fellow sociétatres, could 
not help exclaiming as she sat by his side in the box: “ Look, how well 
they act.” 

They still act well at the Comédie-Frangaise ; nay, their exsemdle is 
still the first in Europe ; notwithstanding unmistakable symptoms of 
plethora, their art, transmitted to them by six or seven generations of 
robust forbears, is still to all intents and purposes unimpaired ; but the 
social conditions under which that art is exercised have in many respects. 
changed. The younger members of the Comédie-Frangaise, and even some- 
of the elder, are somewhat too anxious about their position in society 
to be altogether the delightful companions their predecessors were. One 
little anecdote will more effectually show what I mean than a whole 
page of explanation. A dozen years ago, M. Decrais, who has since 
then become an ambassador, but who at the time was Prefect of the 
Department of the Gironde, happened to be journeying to Paris in the 
same compartment with M. Coquelin azué¢.. M. Decrais, a barrister by 
profession, had in those days a decided turn for literature and art, and: 
congratulated himself on the intellectual windfall that had come to him. 
For a little while only. He soon perceived that his companion would 
not be drawn on the subjects that interested him (M. Decrais) most,. 
and persisted in turning the conversation in the direction of politics, 
which did not interest M. Decrais at all. It will be said that the actor 
had as much right to seek relaxation from his theatrical duties in the 
discussion of politics as the functionary from his governmental ones- 
in the discussion of art and literature. It may be; I am sufficiently 
narrow-minded to think that the love of art, literature, and science in. 
anyone not engaged in those pursuits is an ornament, and the love of 
politics in an artist an excrescence ; I am sufficiently narrow-minded to 
prefer to that kind of preoccupation the preoccupation of a Frédérick 
Lemaitre, of a Bouffé, who, in the days when he played Le Gamin de 
Paris, made it his business to appear on the Boulevards in the after- 
noon as a broken-down old man, painfully dragging himself along, and 
on the days when he played /e péve Grandet as a spruce, active man,. 
walking with a buoyant step ; and all this in order to impress those*who 
might have seen him on the previous night or those who were going to see 
him on that night with the perfection of his method of changing his- 
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individuality. I am sufficiently narrow-minded to prefer to M. Coquelin 
walking in the shadow of Gambetta, Talma walking in the shadow of 
Napoleon, but being late for his appointment with the Emperor 
because he had to go home to change his kerseymeres, the knees of 
which he had soiled in trying to show a pupil at the Conservatoire how 
“to avow his love gracefully.” “What made you late, Talma?” asked 
Napoleon, who happened to be in a good humour that day. “ Ma /oi, 
sire, I had to go home and change my breeches,” and thereupon he told 
the Emperor what had occurred. “I could have lent you a pair,’ 
remarked the Emperor, whose stock of nether garments was immense, 
seeing that he used a new pair almost every day on account of his 
deplorable habit of wiping his pen on them. “I am afraid they 
would not have suited me, your Majesty ; breeches have their feelings 
also, and they might have expected me to give them the fag end of 
some great political thought in the guise of a smear of ink. I am only 
an actor : I have no political thoughts.” 

Talma would have been nearer the mark had he said; “I have no 
longer any political thoughts,” for in the beginning of his career he 
had, or pretended to have some, though the careful student of his subse- 
quent life has no difficulty in concluding that he merely used them as a 
stepping-stone to his artistic ambition. There are, however, a dozen men 
at the Comédie-Francaise who might fitly aver that the régzme under 
which they live is a matter of profound indifference to them ; there is not 
one, except Got, who could conscientiously exclaim, “ I am what I am, and 
have no wish to be other than I am.” Both Thiron and Febvre are more 
than remarkable actors. “In any other country but that of Corneille, I 
should call myself a playwright, M. le Président,” said Dumas the elder 
on a memorable occasion to the judge who asked him his profession. In 
any other country but France, MM. Thiron and Febvre would be voted 
actors of genius ; as it is, the public could not treat them more kindly and 
enthusiastically if they were ; yet Thiron suffers from the intense desire to 
emulate Rochefoucauld, and Febvre, who, with Got, is one of the best read- 
men the Comédie-Frangaise possesses, is afflicted with a similar invincible 
longing. In addition to his really remarkable histrionic gifts, nature has 
endowed him with a pretty talent as a composer, a pianist, and a violinist, 
yet all these are not enough for him ; he would feign forego all these, and 
perhaps the principal one also, for the fame of an Aurélien Scholl or a 
Henri Rochefort. Febvre is a delightful raconteur ; the readers of the 
New REVIEW had proof of this not later than last year ; but of course, in 
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comparison to the two men just named, he is “ nowhere.” Both he and 
his fellow soc¢étaire used to make the late M. Perrin’s life a burden to him 
by introducing their epigrams and anecdotes in the midst of the most 
serious discussions, for both are members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. The late Administrator-General, who, though a clever man, was 
by no means a sprightly one, especially in business hours, resented those 
interruptions by a dignified and stony silence, and Thiron and Febvre, 
albeit the best-natured creatures in the world, resented the lack of appre- 
ciation. It argues a great cleverness on M. Claretie’s part that he put a 
stop to these interruptions to business by adopting tactics the very 
opposite of those of his predecessor. He professed to be amused at the 
sallies of Thiron and Febvre ; so amused, in fact, as to be unable to keep 
them to himself, and quietly gave every one to a young protégé who 
writes /es nouvelles a la main for three or four good papers. As a matter 
of course they appeared in print, but with the young writer’s signature. 
and Thiron and Febvre did not like being despoiled that way. “Je ne 
me raconte plus, je m’écris maintenant,” remarked Febvre in a short 


while, and did as he said. “ Puisque mes calembours valent de l’argent, 


je les garde pour les mettre en recueil,” said Thiron, and, like his fellow 
actor, grew reticent. That was exactly what M. Claretie wanted. 

More difficult was it to reduce M. Mounet-Sully to silence, but it was 
accomplished some years ago by that very great artist, excellent comrade, 
and man of sterling worth in private as well as in public life, Francois 
Got. The famous representative of the heroes of Shakespeare and 
Victor Hugo was, not to mince matters, somewhat turbulent in the days 
when he occupied the position of a “ supplementary ” member of the 
Board of Management. Animated by the best intentions, he had, like 
Lamartine, the misfortune to fancy himself a great authority on financial 
and economical matters, and as such objected frequently to M. Emile 
Perrin’s lavish expenditure in matters of scenery, adjuncts, and dresses. 
I am afraid I shall puzzle the reader by calling M. Mounet-Sully an 
idealist and naturalist in one, so I hasten to explain. Hamlet, Othello, 
Orestes, Hippolyte, Hernani, Ruy Blas, and Rodrigue are to M. Mounet- 
Sully not the mere creations of the poet’s fancy, but beings that have 
existed in the flesh. He can enter fully into the motives that swayed 
their actions, which, extravagant as they may seem: to sober-minded 
people, are perfectly logical to him ; if pressed very hard, he would pro- 
bably admit that they spoke as the poet makes them speak. He would 
fain endow the public with his own imagination, and where he himseif 
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is concerned he succeeds to a marvellous extent. So far,sogood. But 
they refuse to see with their mind’s eyes the battlements of Elsinore, the 
sunlit island of Cyprus,.the majestic cathedrals and palaces of Spain ; 
they want all these pictorially represented to them, and M. Mounet- 
Sully, who, his idealism notwithstanding, is naturalistic enough to 
rehearse for weeks in his stage clothes so as to get used to them, and to 
destroy their unpractical, brand-new looks, called the public names in 
consequence, and discussed in somewhat violent terms M. Perrin’s 
budget. There was no means of stopping him, until one day Got 
bethought himself of a masterly move. Some time before that he had 
told Mounet-Sully the well-known anecdote of Edmund Kean lashing 
himself into a rage by shaking a ladder before entering upon the grand 
scene of The Jerchant of Venice. “Here you have got your real artist,” 
exclaimed Mounet-Sully, carried away by admiration. A characteristic 
trait of Mounet-Sully’s raving is that, as in some of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, the storm was prefaced by peaceful, gentle strains. Mounet- 
Sully nearly always began by disclaiming all idea of making himself dis- 
agreeable ; the moment they heard these words his fellow-committeemen 
knew what to expect. On the occasion in question Mounet-Sully was 
softly delivering his preamble, when in the’middle of it Got held up his 
hand, and asked permission of M. Perrin to ring the bell. “ A ladder for 
M. Mounet-Sully,” said Got, when the attendant answered the summons. 
Then turning to his comrades, he remarked : “‘ The ladder will facilitate 
matters, as in the case of Kean.” The tragedian sat thunderstruck, 
but there was no scene during that meeting, and subsequently, whenever 
he showed signs of becoming restive, the order was repeated. There is 
no longer any necessity for doing so, for M. Mounet-Sully has become 
one of M. Claretie’s most valuable coadjutors in budgetary questions, 
but the conversion has given rise to a delightful saying at the Comédie: 
“ Mounet s'agite et Got le méne ”—Anglicé : “ Mounet proposes and Got 
disposes.” 

To come back for a moment to M. Mounet-Sully’s indifference to 
scenery, adjuncts, properties, though not to costume, which springs 
from another curious and distinctly valuable artistic trait in his character ; 
namely, his faculty of thoroughly identifying himself with the part he is 
called upon to assume, and his utter unconsciousness of everything and 
everybody around him. M. Mounet-Sully does not impersonate Ruy 
Blas, Hernani, or CEdipus; he is for the time being the mysterious 


Byronic adventurer, whom tragic fate has lifted out of his own element; 
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or the romantic, generous brigand chief, bound by a rash and, to prosaic 
people, incomprehensible vow ; or else the unhappy King of Thebes. It 
may seem ungracious to say so, but between M. Mounet-Sully at his 
best and an inmate of Colney Hatch under the spell of his mania, there 
is virtually little difference. To the latter, the walls of his room become 
those of a palace, a heap of ashes becomes a mountain, his fellow-sufferers 
in misfortune, the very warders around him become his subjects, his 
courtiers, or his persecutors: to the latter there are no wings ; he is in 
Spain, or in Greece, as the case may be. Mlle. Dudlay or Mlle. 
Bartet is not a fellow-actress but Dona Sol, or the Queen of Spain, 
Febvre is his real enemy, and so forth. During the performance, and 
even next day, he is absolutely ignorant of the names of those who have 
been acting with him until they tell him, and in proof of what I state I 
can vouch for the following story. One night M. Coquelin replaced M. 
Thiron at a moment’s notice as Sosie, in Moliere’s Aszphitryon. Next 
morning a friend of M. Mounet-Sully asked him how the substitute had 
acquitted himself. “What substitute?” was the counter-question. 
“Coquelin,” answered the friend. “ Do you mean to say that M. Coquelin” 
[the members of the Comédie-Francaise refer to and address one 
another as “ monsieur” nowadays] “replaced M. Thiron?” exclaimed 
M. Mounet-Sully. “ Did you not knowit ?” “ Howshould I? Ihave 
not seen the papers this morning.” “Then you did not act yourself last 
night?” “Indeed I did; I played Jupiter ; and it is just because I was 
Jupiter that I ceased to be Mounet-Sully, and failed to notice whether 
it was M. Coquelin or M. Thiron who was beside me. I only saw Sosie.” 
Most people will think that this was a bit of affectation on M. Mounet- 
Sully’s part, but I, who know him, am perfectly certain of his having 
been in earnest. 

And yet, talented and very talented tragedian as M. Mounet-Sully 
undoubtedly is, he is not so great an actor as M. Got; as such I may 
be allowed to dwell upon him at greater length than upon any of the 
others, past and to come. 

Whenever death removes from our midst a genius, or even a man or 
woman of great talent, jealous, sententious mediocrity contentedly lifts 
its head and sends forth the platitude that “there is no such a thing as 
an indispensable individual.” When a Dickens, a Thackeray, a Beacons- 
field, or a Tennyson dies, we are sure to be told that the earth will not 
cease to revolve, that the sun will continue to shine as usual. The 
Comédie-Francaise contains, maybe, fewer mediocrities than any other 
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political, social, or artistic community, and it is perhaps because of this 
that most of its members are agreed that the retirement or demise of 
Francois Got will leave a void impossible to be filled up by one man. 
It is more than probable that Coquelin a7vé would give a good account 
of himself as Rabbi David Sichel in Z’ Ami Frits ; that Garraud would 
adequately replace the original Dr. Remonin in Z’/¢rangére, as he has 
already done more than once ; that Féraudy, who is one of Got’s favourite 
pupils, would step in and successfully portray a couple of his professor's 
characters ; but that the self-same comedian will invest each of a score of 
entirely different personages with a distinct individuality as Frangois Got 
has done, is not only improbable, but well nigh impossible. This is 
tantamount to saying that Got isa genius and the greatest of all con- 
temporary actors: that, to use an Americanism, “is what it spells like,” 
‘in my opinion. Truly, the man’s genius has been aided by extraneous 
circumstances. “What was Adam like?” asked the Scotch teacher of a 
Sunday-school pupil. “I expect he was like any other man,” was the 
shrewd answer. Got is very much “like any other man,” physically and 
physiognomically. His features lend themselves admirably to “ make 
up.” Thiron, Maubant, Worms, Coquelin, Febvre, Mounet-Sully, all 
these have facial and other peculiarities. Got has absolutely none. He 
as, moreover, no hobbies, and is probably the most unassuming man 
alive. To use a second Americanism, he is the only member of the 
Comeédie-Francaise who if going to Heaven, would not complain about 
the fit of his halo. I will tell the reader directly what this modesty has 
done for Got artistically, but it is not generally known that he owed his 
life to it during the Commune. It was he who was deputed to apply for 
the passports of the members of the Comédie-Frangaise to Raoul Rigault. 
As a matter of course the name of England stank in the nostrils of that 
individual; he was, furthermore, not very well pleased with Got’s 
behaviour during the siege. The eminent actor had steadfastly refused 
to recite that part of Victor Hugo’s Chdtiments which aimed at dis- 
erediting Louis Napoleon and the overthrown Empire in the opinion of 
the masses. Got, while not professing any dynastic attachment, declined 
to forget the favours he and his fellow-comedians had received at the 
Emperor's hands. “If I had been one of the opponents of the régime 
of the past, I should still see no reason to join the too numerous brag- 
garts about the future,” he said, or words to that effect. 
Rigault began by being very offensive to Got; in fact, it would have 
been difficult for the brute to be otherwise. The comedian, who knew 
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that the slightest mistake on his part would cost him his head, not only 
kept his temper throughout but managed to get all he wanted, and, 
wonderful to relate, left the best of friends with the “delegate at the 
Prefecture of Police” ; a feat which no man accomplished before or after 
him, and which, when Got’s biography comes to be written, ought to head 
the list of his achievements. Those who had the account of that inter- 
view from Got personally maintain that his acting on that occasion 
must have been even more wonderful than that in Les Effrontés and Le 
Fils de Giboyer, than which praise could no further go. 

A more valuable tribute to his modesty was that given him by Emile 
Augier. The author and the actor had been college chums, but college 
chums such as one meets with rarely nowadays, except in novels and 
plays. They climbed the ladder of fame together, and but for their 
mutual aid, the ascent might have been slower than it was. The two 
plays just named were no doubt masterpieces in their way. With the 
exception of Bertrand and Raton, by Scribe, there had been nothing 
like them before ; with the exception of Sardou’s Rabagas there has 
been nothing like them since. The nearest approach to these four, but 
still a long way behind, was Balzac’s .Wercadet, which we know in its 
English guise under the title of A Game of Speculation, Every now 
and then one catches a glimpse—a very fleeting glimpse—and an 
odour—a very faint odour—of the French dramatists’ process in I[bsen’s 
Pillars of Soctety—but why, oh, why did Mr. Henry Arthur Jones neglect 
“to sample” those French productions previous to his writing the Baudle 
Shop? In using the verb “tosample” I mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Jones’s former profession. After all, a man can only give what in him 
is, and did not Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
reproach Bacon with “ writing science” like a Chancellor? It is not Mr. 
Jones’s fault, but his misfortune, that when treating socio-politics on the 
stage, he treats them from the point of view of the “ commercial gent” 
holding forth to his fellow “gents” in the evening when “ boots” has 
brought the slippers. 

But even masterpieces like Augier’s are apt to hang fire ; and it is a 
moot point whether Les Effrontés and Le Fils de Gibeyer would have 
stood the ordeal of hostile criticism as successfully as they did but for 
Got’s absolutely electrical acting. On the other hand, it is but fair to 
say that, but for the opportunity supplied to him by his friend, Got’s 
fate might for many years have been that of Barré and Garraud, both 
of whom I may have occasion to mention again. French actors have 
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before now been indebted for their great chances to playwrights, 
and it is generally the latter who have proved the more grateful. In 
the instance of Got and Augier, the gratitude was absolutely mutual, 
though, as both often said, “the bonds of friendship could not very 
well be closer than they were.” “In order to intensify our feelings for 
one another,” added Augier on one occasion, “ one of us would have to 
change his sex.” 

Be this as it may, Augier had produced nothing for several years, 
and Got, more tenacious of his comrade’s fame than the comrade him- 
self, regretted this, especially in view of the frequently recurring 
successes of Dumas and Sardou. But when the conversation drifted 
on that subject, the playwright as a rule shook his head, until one 
evening in the greenroom he said, all of a sudden : 

“Well, yes, you are right, perhaps it were better not to get more 
rusty than I am already; I am going to write you a new part.” 

“You misunderstand me,” protested Got. “I wish you to write a new 
piece, irrespective of me. Besides, let me beg of you not to write a new 
part for me; my capabilities in that respect are exhausted. You have 
pretty well drawn everything I could represent. Besides, I have neither 
time nor inclination to study a new part.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” smiled Augier ; “there will be no need 
for you to study or to polish your part. I am going to write up a Got as 
I know him, ‘a good sort,’ a good chum, in short ‘a thorough brick.’ ” 

That was the commencement of Les Fourchambault, which proved 
such a dire failure with us under the title of Zhe Criszs, but which only 
a couple of years ago was revived at the Comédie-Frangaise, and drew 
as much money then as in the first months of its original run. 

All those who know the great comedian agree that Bernard is only 
Got under another name, and placed in exceptional circumstances, but 
that, given the circumstances, Got would have acted as did Bernard. 
Nevertheless, conscious as the artist must have been of the similarity of 
disposition between himself and the shipowner whom Augier drew, he 
was equally aware that the outer man could not be like him either in 
speech or manners. So, with his usual conscientiousness, he put himself in 
communication with an intimate acquaintance at Havre, took a few trips 
to the seaport town, and from a half-dozen individuals constructed a 
type than which there is none more perfect on the modern stage. It wasa 
far more difficult task than the portrayal of a David Sichel, for in that 
instance there were many salient points to get hold of ; there was the 
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dress, the gait, the gestures, the diction, the accent, and above all the 
facial play. The score of Jewish ministers invited to the hospitable board 
of the late M. Isidore, Chief Rabbi of France, were so many 
models, each complete in itself, for Got to choose from. They were not 
hampered by the conventionalities of “ good society,” which enjoins the 
duty of not displaying one’s feclings physiognomically, orally, or 
plastically, which votes picturesque attitudes bad form, decrees the 
adoption of a certain diapason, irrespective of emotion, and bids the 
features to remain stolid whether in joy or sorrow. These Jewish 
ministers unconsciously “sat” for Got, though their hierarchical chief 
was in the secret ; the actor had only to single out a specimen and to 
reproduce it in every detail, which, in fact, he did. That is how Got 
constructs his characters f/us “his own brains,” as Opie would have 
said. This is the man who at the age of seventy-three, fifty of which 
have been spent before the footlights, has no rival, and whose artistic 
inheritance will have to be divided, at any rate, for the time being. 

That such an artist should have no history apart from his profession 
is mot surprising. All Got’s fellow-actors, both soctétazres and 
pensionnaires—I am alluding to the male element— have hobbies ; both 


actors and actresses are frequently seen in society, most often in their 
professional capacities, and now and then as mere guests. Got, 
even when in the prime of life, rarely accepted an invitation, though in 
those days he was almost the only one to whom such invitations were 
extended. He has always led a very retired life, reading a great deal ; 
occasionally he will take upa pencil and sketch a visitor to the green- 
room—for there are few aditués now—but as a rule he remains in his 


dressing-room, which, when I saw it, was fitted up in Oriental fashion. 
He likes to talk to M. Lavoix, one of the two readers of the Comédie, 
but these two have been together so many years that I doubt whether 
they can have much to say to one another. 

I am sorry to say Got is not the only one who retires to his dressing- 
room when the business of the stage is over, and who never, except on 
special occasions, shows up in the green-room. That magnificent apart- 
ment, with its dozen splendid lamps, its superb chandelier, its priceless 
Louis XIV. table, a present from Louis-Philippe, its art treasures in the 
shape of Dubuffe’s“ Rachel,” Delacroix’s “Talma,” the portraits of 
Mesdemoiselles Leverd and Préville by Van Loo, its marvellous picture 
of “ The Artists of the Comédie-Frangaise,” by Geffroy, a fellow actor who 
was within an ace of being a great painter, as Mélingue was within an ace 
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of being a great sculptor ; that apartment which, less magnificent than it 
is now, rang in Rachel’s time with the laughter provoked by her stories, 
the blunders of Giovanni, the wigmaker to the Comédie-Frangaise, who 
had the special privilege of entrée ; the apartment which was the centre 
of animated literary discussions upheld by Regnier arid Samson against 
such formidable adversaries as Dumas the elder, Emile Augier, 
and the rest, is at present for four nights out of the seven, and except on 
special occasions, merely an ordinary, well conducted—too well-con- 
ducted—drawing-room, and at other times a kind of solitude, rarely 
peopled by more than a dozen individuals, half of whom seem to be pro- 
foundly bored by the other half. I am not old enough to remember 
the palmy days when M. Arséne Houssaye held the constitutional reins 
at the Comédie-Frangaise, but it would not be difficult for me to recon- 
struct some of the scenes and to record sundry conversations from the 
voluminous notes left to me by two relatives who were Aadztués of the 
green-room. My acquaintance with it only began late in the sixties. 
Got, Febvre, Coquelin, Maubant, Garraud, Prud’hon, Barré, Mesdames 
Ricquier, Jouassain, Mlle. Baretta (now Madame Baretta-Worms), were 
already there then; they are there now ; a quarter of a century has, of 
course, brought its material change in all these, albeit that great actors 
and actresses possess to a marvellous extent the secret of concealing the 
“ dilapidations wrought by time.” It is, however, the moral, mental, and 
social change of atmosphere that has come over the whole which one 
cannot help noticing, 

There is not one cause, there are haif-a-dozen causes of this change. 
The soci¢taires and pensionnaires of the Comédie-Francaise during the 
Second Empire, men as well as women, were content to be great 
artists; they were proud of, and pleased at, the appreciation of the 
public: the women had no ambition to shine socially outside their own 
circle; the men had no hankering after civic offices, and least of all 
were they anxious to enter into competition with the dourgeois for 
the championship of ostentatious respectability. They were con- 
sidered a class apart, and content to be so considered. They were 
probably to the full as good fathers, husbands, and sons as the pom- 
pous, conceited, and thick-headed tradesman their neighbour at the 
riverside resort or in the more urban quarters, but they did not take the 
whole world to witness the fact. The women were virtuous or not as 
they pleased ; they neither concealed their foibles nor obtruded their 
freedom from them upon others. Least of all were they concerned, to 
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the same extent they are now, with the spirit of money-making. I am 
safe in saying that in those days Rachel with her terrible greed was still 
looked upon as an example to be avoided. There were a good many 
unconscious Delobelles (1) among the members of the Comédie- 
Francaise of the late sixties ; there were very few Prudhommes (2). 
They were as proud of their green-room as of their profession. At 
a time when the sa/on, in its best literary and zsthetic sense, had 
not entirely disappeared from Parisian society, it was no small thing, in 
fact, to dispense hospitality in that which was considered on all hands 
one of the foremost, perhaps the foremost of all, not so much in virtue 
of its purely literary tone as for the many-sidedness of its intellectual 
conversation. I have already remarked that both Got and Febvre are 
exceedingly well-read men, but Regnier and Samson were much more 
than that: they were ripe scholars, not only in all that related to their 
profession, but in history, and above all in the byways of history. Got, 
Mounet-Sully, and Coquelin aivé can throw very clever sketches on 
paper, but they are only.clever amateurs compared to Beauvallet, and 
above all to Geffroy. Mesdames Baretta-Worms, Riquier, Reichemberg, 
Jouassain, Bartet, Dudlay, Montaland, &c., are charming women beyond 
a doubt ; compared to the two Brohans, Arnould-Plessy and Favart, they 
are both literally and figuratively as the grandes dames of the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic to the grandes dames of the Courts of 
Louis XIV. and his successor. They still talk well, but there is a great 
deal more apfrct in their conversation than in that of their predecessors: 
The latter were wise enough not to attempt to dazzle such men as 
Augier, Mérimee, the two Dumas, Moquart, Prince Jerome, Legouvé, 
Gallifet, Fleury, and a host of others—they left that kind of thing to the 
cocodettes surrounding the Empress ; in fact, in nine cases out of ten, the 
visitors to the green-room were /es dons camarades of the comedians, with 
whom any kind of ceremony became unnecessary; at present the visitors, 
the men of the Third Republic, are looked upon, with or against their 
will, as patrons. The early career of these left them very little leisure 
for cultivating purely social and literary accomplishments ; the only man 
of the new régime who virtually has the tone of the “House” is M. 
Edouard Lockroy, the son of a famous actor himself; the rest, the 
reverse of the grasshopper of La Fontaine’s fable, found themselves 





(1) The character of the posing, attitudinous mummy in Daudet’s Aisler Ainé ef Fromont 
Jeune. 
2) The type of the bourgeois as immortalised by [lenri Monnier. 
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entirely unprovided intellectually when the good time came. They are 
aware, perhaps, of their inability to amuse, they are not, perhaps, so 
cognisant of the difficulty of being amused. But even they put in a rare 
appearance in the green-room, which is invaded rather than tenanted 
on the Tuesday and Friday subscription nights by men who are neither 
somebodies nor somethings, and who use their right of extrée to it—it 
can scarcely be called a privilege, seeing that it is included in their sub- 
scription—as the public at a circus use the permission to visit the stables 
in the interval between the first and second part ef the performance. 
This latter innovation has perhaps more than any other contri- 
buted to the change in the atmosphere of the green-room which strikes 
the old abdbzitue. I have often endeavoured to find out who was 
originally responsible for it, but never succeeded. There is no doubt it 
was conceived with the idea of enhancing the subscription, consequently 
] am not far wrong in ascribing it to the fast increasing commercial 
spirit of the comedians to which I have already alluded. There is no 
denying it, the Comédie-Francaise of to-day is enjoying a period of 
prosperity unexampled in the annals of any theatre except that of Mr. 
Henry Irving. But that prosperity has not been all profit to art, and it 
has above all not tended to tighten the bonds of comradeship either 
between the comedians themselves or between the five or six great 
playwrights who are the chief purveyors of the “House of Moliére.” 
They no longer live in the same amity their predecessors did ; their 
outward relations do not seem to have changed when they meet, but they 
no longer meet. A man like Dumas or Sardou will takea failure at the 
Comédie-Francaise stoically enough, but he will bleed a success to the 
uttermost farthing. Disagreeable as it may sound, I do not believe that, 
now that Emile Augier is dead, there is one eminent French play- 
wright who is not tainted to a greater or lesser degree with the greed that 
has entered the soul of the French nation ; if I had to name one excep- 
tion I should name Francois Coppée. Consequently, those who do 
command the ear of the public vie with one another with the reverse of 
fraternal feelings and do not meet if they can help it. On the night of 
a grande premiéere, the author of the piece will be in the green-room, but 
he will not be surrounded, as he would have been in former days, by 
his fellow-authors, honestly rejoicing in his success. It is the same with 
the comedians, especially with the female section. The times are past 
when one could say with Montigny, the Director of the Gymnase, on 
being complimented by some Russian princes on the beauty and talent 
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of his fensionnaires, “ Et pourtant, messeigneurs, elles n’ont pas de 
voiture.” If the pensionnaires and sociétaires do not ride in their own 
Carriages, it is because they prefer to put the money aside. To appreciate 
their devotion to their profession at its right value, one ought to watch 
them at rehearsal nowadays, and then take the opinions of such veterans 
as MM. Ernest Legouvé and Arséne Houssaye, and even of the Emile 
Perrin period, about their predecessors under similar circumstances. The 
Jane Hadings, Blanche Piersons, Céline Montalands, Suzanne Reichem- 
bergs, are not made of the same stuff as the Emilie Dubois ; the Tholers, 
and the rest. Bernhardtism has invaded the Comédie-Francaise in that 
respect, and nowhere does it become more patent than at rehearsals. But 
the discussion of that subject must be reserved for a future opportunity. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





UNIVERSITY TEACHING, EAST AND WEST, 


66 HERE is nothing great in the universe save man,” and the 

T traveller round the world learns something of man, East and 
West, of his capacity, and of his need. Each traveller returns with his 
tales about the virtues and shortcomings of his fellow-men, and is eager 
to take up his pen and pass on his discoveries. It is pleasanter to think 
of virtues than of shortcomings ; and it would be pleasant to tell of the 
gentle dignity of the Indians, of the sturdy honesty of the Chinamen, of 
the active versatility of the Japanese, and of the victorious energy of the 
Americans. It is, however, more to the purpose at a moment when there 
is so much talk about University teaching to tell of what seems to be 
man’s need, East and West. 

Chief everywhere is the need of principle. Call it “fear of God” or 
“sense of duty,” man’s first need is the recognition of the supremacy of 
right. He needs the Hebrew teaching: “There is one God and He is 
righteous.” The European travelling in the East finds himself saying, 
“ Jew, I am again thy debtor.” He discovers that where Moses and the 
children of Moses have not taught there is wanting the sense of principle, 
the love of righteousness, and the fear of God, which make character 
strong and homes happy. 

Second to the need of principle is the need of humanity. The con- 
sciousness of the oneness of mankind rising above caste or nation, the 
sense of a fellow feeling and a common interest with every being capable 
of thinking and of loving, be he high or low, black or white. Man needs 
the Christian teaching, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour better than thy- 
self.” 

Finally, there is the need for higher teaching. 

What is higher teaching? It is certainly not always the teaching 
given by Universities. The Indian Universities are modelled on that o 
London, with their set text-books, their narrowed courses of study. Their 
examination of “ what the vulgar mass calls work” and “ measures with 
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its coarse thumb” limits the search after knowledge. The leading 
educationist at Hong Kong claimed that there was greater progress in 
his colony because the pupils at the high schools had not to prepare 
for examinations prescribed by the Universities of Calcutta or Madras. 
The American Universities are often little better than private colleges, 
and everyone remembers Mr. Bryce’s tale of “the faculty” of a Western 
University which was to decide on the studies to be pursued, and to 
which every question of the future was to be referred, and which faculty 
proved on inquiry of the principal to be “composed for the present of 
myself and my wife.” Oxford and Cambridge do not always teach 
their students anything. 

Higher teaching is not, therefore, necessarily University teaching. It 
may perhaps be defined as, first, that teaching which trains the mind. 
“A man,” said an Oxford Professor, “who takes a first-class in history 
may be in a position to begin to study history.” It is thus the very 
opposite of that which offers a complete equipment and sends out the 
student saying, “I have my-certificates. I have finished botany and 
history.” Its object is to fit the student to learn ; to strengthen, by 
exercising, as it were, the muscles of the mind ; to promote clear thinking 
and deep feeling. 

Higher teaching is, secondly, that teaching which teaches every 
subject as part of a greater whole. It teaches of the parts, but never 
lets the student forget that they are parts. It uses literature in the 
teaching of science, and applies science to the teaching of literature ; 
it keeps a halo of beauty around facts, and shows the fact in the midst 
of beauty. It is the enemy of all narrowness, and of the arrogance both 
of the specialist and of the pedant. It makes its students humble, 
keeping always before them the erid which is far off, so that they “ go 
softly” all their days. Higher teaching, in a word, fits man to enjoy 
himself, to enjoy his fellows, and to enjoy God. Such ought University 
teaching to be, and such teaching is needed by man, East and West. 

The countries through which we travelled represent different types 
of man’s mind. India, China, Japan, and America have thus each made 
an impression of a distinct character. If in that character I separate 
what seems to be the weakness from the strength, and dwell more on its 
needs than on its capacities, I come to something like the following con- 
clusions. India represents the weary and heavy-laden, the joyless man. 
China, the indifferent and comfort-loving, the hopeless man. Japan, the 
light-hearted, shallow man. America, the busy and successful, the 
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narrow man. It is not that all the people of each country are of this 
type or that they have no other qualities. There are, as everyone 
knows, Americans who are most widely cultured, and the Indians are 
something else besides sad. The Chinese are stable and honest, the 
Japanese courteous and energetic. But a general impression of each 
people remains on the traveller’s mind, so that when he sees a labouring 
man working his ten hours a day, reading nothing, thinking nothing, 
and going nowhere, he says, “He is sad as an Indian.” When he 
sees a comfortable citizen content with his arm-chair and indifferent to 
the joys and sorrows of others, he says, “ He is stolid and hopeless as a 
Chinaman.” When he sees young students going from class to class, 
storing their memories with magazine articles and talking other 
people’s opinions, he says, “ They are shallow like the Japanese”; and 
when he meets the business man, talking dull commonplaces and keen 
only about stocks and prices, he says of him, “He is narrow as an 
American.” 

Each type has its own peculiar need, but each could be helped by 
some form of higher teaching giving life or hope, depth or width. 

There is the Indian—the weary and heavy-laden man—the representa- 
tive of the day labourer in our workshops. His needs are not satisfied 
by gifts or even by wages. The Government in India gives generously 
to preserve life, and offers the technical teaching which enables men to 
get well-paid work as clerks and civil servants. The Government in 
India is indeed in many respects an ideal Government. Intelligent, 
honourable, and duty-doing officials devote their thoughts and their ener- 
gies to develop the resources of the country, to prevent suffering, and 
to spread schools. The land is in many parts of the peninsula nation- 
alised, trades are fostered, the weak are protected, and much of 
what is required of Government by the Socialists is to be found in India. 
Nevertheless the people remain sad, without spirit, without the spring 
which comes from the sense of strength, and they remain slaves of super- 
stition. Men who are graduates of the university hold the cow as 
sacred, hide their women in zenanas, and propitiate idols, and the few 
who have thought themselves clear of superstition have not the courage 
to protest or stand alone against the opinion of their caste. 

The heavy-laden man, be he Indian or English workman, needs 
teaching which will give him spirit, make him feel the power within 
himself, and see the rottenness of lies, be they woven by a Brahman 
or a demagogue. Man, East and West, who is depressed by work needs 
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the teaching which will brace the mind, rouse it to action, and make it 
think. Such teaching is not technical teaching, the aim of which is to 
develop skill and increase wages. Such teaching, too, is not that which 
can be given by experts who know their own subject and little besides. 
The teaching that man needs is that which will make him hunger and 
thirst after knowledge, and which can only be given by those who believe 
in knowledge as Arthur’s knights believed in the Holy Grail. 

‘‘We offer means of life, not means of livelihood,” is the boast of the 
University Extension Society in London: If its teachers are true to this. 
making thoughts to stir in the minds of their pupils, giving them power 
to shape ideas and realise the majesty of their individuality, they will 
give to the heavy-laden workmen the life they need. 

There is next the Chinaman, the comfortable, self-satisfied man, 
the representative of the respectable trader who keeps our shops. What 
to him are others’ joys and sorrows? He looks with smug contempt at 
the struggling outside crowd. He has his own books, his own pleasures, 
and his own arm-chair. His one fear is lest the foreigner from Europe 
or the mob from East London disturb his repose. The comfort-loving 
man, be he Chinaman or British tradesman, is higher than the lowest, but 
he is not a high man measured by any human standard. His industry 
and honesty win respect. The tales of his devotion to his family or 
of his care for honest dealing, whether told by Mr. Smiles of English- 
men or by travellers of Chinese, afford examples often touching and 
always valuable, but do not raise him to the level of those who live 
by admiration, hope, and love. The comfort-seeker lives chiefly to eat, to 
drink, and to die. He is distinctively secular, and his religion, whatever 
be its form or language, is of this world, material and prosaic, born 
of a bargain and depending on a reward. 

The Chinaman, at heart careless about others and —" for his 
own security, has accepted Government as divine; and there are those 
among ourselves who in practice if not in word put the policeman in the 
place of God. Such people let their inner life be stamped out by small 
laws and small rules, they become slaves of convention, and in order to en- 
joy the present lose the future. The typical Chinaman has no hope, no 
ideal state, no Utopia, no golden age of a time of universal joy and peace. 
He needs teaching which takes all that is good in the past and weaves it 
into the better future, which forges memories into hopes, and sends out 
the young, as it sent out the patriots of Italy, to ‘build up on earth a 
republic of the virtues. He needs a teaching which, giving him the 
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pleasures and the forces of hope, will enable him to break his bonds and 
rejoice in his being. 

Teaching, if it is to help those who have gained something to gain 
more, must inspire hope by telling of the end which is far off, and break 
up content with comfort by showing what better is prepared for men. 

There is, thirdly, the Japanese, the man who reminds the traveller of 
some shallow student at home. The Japanese is an eager seeker after 
new things; he threw off fifty years ago his medizval dress, his two 
swords, and his feudal customs ; he has now a code of law adopted from 
the French, an army modelled on the German, a Parliament of the 
approved British sort, a system of education which has already been four 
or five times reformed, post-offices and telephones. His energy, his 
versatility, his daring, are~admirable; but the fear is lest the new 
growth has no root. The leader of the bar—a Japanese of learning— 
expressed his own fear lest in time of trial there would be failure, and 
other men of experience say another revolution may any day bring back 
old things. The lover of what is new, the man of many classes, he who 
talks with authority on science, literature, and theology, needs teaching 
which will make him thorough, which will force him to seek causes 
and look to ends, which will make him as one who believes and ceases 
to make haste. The light-hearted modern man needs the teaching 
which will bring him into the presence of what is grand and strike awe 
into his soul. Of the Japanese it has been said, of many others it may 
be said, “ They are little in great things.” The need of all such is teach- 
ing that will give depth ; and this, if it sets up knowledge in its grandeur, 
and if with Socratic questionings it sets down ignorance, may do some- 
thing to give this depth. 

Lastly, there is the American, the foremost man of the time. He 
has stretched railways over mountains, he has made the desert blossom 
with corn and fruit, he has raised great cities as by magic. He is the type 
of those whom the world honours, but he is also the type of the narrow 
man, the dull man. He lives in and for his class or his party. He values 
only what his eye can measure ; he would measure heaven itself with 
his own foot-rule. He cannot understand a foreigner,and for him the 
net of beauty is spread in vain’on the face of the earth. The American 
needs teaching which would show him the bigger world in which he 
moves and open his eyes to the better things he passes by as he hurries 
after success. There is so much more which is unknown than is known. 
There is so much more to be got from enjoying than from using the 
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foreigner. There is more pleasure in growing than in getting. The 
successful man often misses the best. Success, indeed, is a terrible 
condition, and the man who does not sometimes feel as a little child is 
a burden to himself and to others. He has to kill time till outraged 
society rises to kill him. The man of whom the American is the type 
needs the teaching which will make him feel humble, hopeful, trustful. 
As the Japanese needs depth, the American needs width; and Univer- 
sity teaching, if it be what it professes, should tend to give this 
width. It should let the student of one subject look over its edge, and 
by the sight of infinity lose for ever his conceit; it should show the 
relation by which everything exists, and for ever widen interests. 
Higher teaching might turn Jacob the supplanter into Israel the Prince 
of God. 

Man, East and West, thus needs higher teaching, and the Universities 
claim to give such teaching. What is offered must be judged by its 
fruits, but the fruits are to be sought within the students’ minds. It is 
not by what goes in, but by the change which goes on, that teaching is 
to be judged. Man’s mind is not a portmanteau to be packed with 
opinions and facts, which are again to be taken out when occasion serves. 
Man’s mind is an instrument to be strengthened for its own work. 
Teaching is not to be judged by the vulgar test of amount acquired, it 
is rather by the ability to acquire more, by the pleasure found in reading, 
and by the humble, lowly habit. 

Popularity is no test of the best teaching. What seems pleasant and 
easy, the lecture which seems to tell everything, the class which seems 
at once to lead to success, is not the teaching which calls out effort and 
sends away the student eagerly and humbly to begin tolearn. The best 
is still taught in parables, and the Sibyl still comes offering books hard 
to read. They who would have joy and hope—who, that is, would enter 
into life—must take the Kingdom by force and learn by effort. 

Returning to England, I ask what chance has University teaching 
at home? University Extension societies seem at the present moment 
to be threatened within and without. Without by the demand 
for popular teaching; within by the absence of organisation. Already 
signs are not wanting that the popular lecturer is supplanting the 
thorough teacher, and the cry rises that students should be prepared for 
examinations and receive certificates valuable in the eyes of employers. 
The lecturer whose “tips” are clear, whose experiments always “come 
off,” and whose manner is popular, is in demand everywhere. He is 
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successful in filling the largest hall in the neighbourhood, gives his 
course of twelve lectures, gets in fees which cover expenses, and every- 
one is satisfied. The thorough teacher, who handles his subject humbly 
and would make his students humble, who would make them eager to 
learn, draws small classes and hardly gets employment. There is danger 
lest, as the movement extends, its “ University ” character be lost—its cha- 
racter, that is to say, of thoroughness and of suggestiveness. Students 
may gather in thousands to hear popular accounts of history and of 
science: they will gain good thereby, but not the life, the hope, the habit 
of deep and wide thinking which is their real need. University teaching 
must dare to be unpopular, appealing not to the public opinion which 
can be reached in lecture halls, but to the public opinion of the future. 
Its teachers must be in the highest sense missionaries, going out not to 
meet but to create a demand ; they, as the prophets, must set their faces 
like flints, and of their teaching it must also be said that they give it 
whether men hear or whether they forbear. The presumption must be 
that a popular course is an inferior course. The natural man does not 
naturally seek the best, and has not yet understood that the Kingdom 
must be taken by force, and culture be formed by drudgery. 

Practically this means that University teaching must be endowed, 
and the teachers must be paid by those who believe in their message, 
if they are to reach those who are in need. The Best—heaven itself— 
is given away, and it is only by experience of its advantages that 
men are led to be purchasers. A gospel cannot be self-supporting, 
and those who believe in it must deny themselves if it is to be 
spread. In past ages University teaching has been given, Colleges 
and Professors have been established to give freely what has been 
recognised by the few as good for the many. University teaching 
is still the need of many, and still it must be given. Its teachers must 
be missionaries and go where, because they are not asked, they are most 
wanted. The public opinion which sets up and sets down Governments, 
which settles questions of peace and war, is not always competent to 
choose its teacher, and tends to kill its Christ. All kings approve those 
who speak smooth things, and King Demos is no exception. University 
teaching left to popular support—“made to pay,” as the saying goes—will 
not fulfil its mission. Its object being to teach its masters, it must be 
independent, and the wisest expenditure of the moment would be the 
endowment of teachers who would offer to public opinion the means 
of clear thinking and deep feeling. One of the best teachers in East 
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London, whose mark remains after ten years, never drew a large class 
and never was popular. But he was thorough in his work, was a com- 
plete master of his subject, and by his enthusiasm made others enthu- 
siastic. Many of his hearers followed him to his rooms and there in 
familiar talk learnt to be students, and are still studying. 

With adequate support the University Extension societies might 
defy the danger which threatens the movement from without; they 
might go on giving the teaching which is best, whether men hear or 
whether they forbear ; they might in every centre establish a teacher 
qualified to teach and able to wait till his teaching told on life. 

Endowment is the first need of University extension in England, and 
they are faithless who talk about making it self-supporting, who complain 
that the students are of a class which can afford to pay, and generally 
urge that peopleonly valuewhat they buy. The right sort of teaching,higher 
education in its true sense, can never be popular, and is equally required 
whether people be rich or poor. It does not seem as if Socrates refused 
to teach because his hearers were rich, and it is certainly not a condition 
of any Oxford or Cambridge professorship that the students should be 
of a class too poor to pay adequate fees. The possessors of a truth in 
which they believe are no respecters of persons,and are simply anxious 
that all should share its enjoyment. 

Endowment might preserve the University Extension movement 
from the danger which threatens it from without, better organisation is 
necessary to preserve it from the danger which threatens from within. 
The Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London Societies have now 
independent organisations, each with its distinct scheme of courses 
and separate lists of lecturers. Each puts down its classes in towns or 
districts with hardly any reference to the classes put down by the other 
societies, or, indeed, with any reference to its own classes which have 
gone before or are to come after. Each society keeps as it were a shop, 
of which its lectures are the stock, and they are labelled with attractive 
titles. Active local secretaries for country towns or London districts 
come to the shop to buy,and are often led to the purchase only by 
appearances. Geology, History, Astronomy, and Art are thus dis- 
tributed hap-hazard among the students : there is no question as to how 
the subject fits other subjects, no question as to the relation of what is 
taught to any scheme of study, no thought of an end to which effort 
could be directed. London may be fed by an anarchical system, shops. 
competing with shops may bring in the food to be consumed by four 
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million people, but no one will urge that there is not waste in anarchy or 
that the same system can supply higher education to the ignorant which 
supplies food to the hungry. Everyone knows when he is hungry, few 
know when they are ignorant. The supply of higher teaching must be 
organised by those who understand the present and forecast the future. 

In the first place, definite courses of study in various subjects should 
be laid down, which students could follow with the assurance that their 
minds would thus be well trained. Among these courses the local 
secretaries might take their choice, but having chosen the course it 
would have to be followed during, it may be, three years, and an end put 
to the practice of taking “ tit-bits ” from many courses. 

In the next place, consideration should be given to courses adopted 
in neighbouring localities. An attempt should be made to bring them 
into relation, so that it would be possible for students to pass from one 
to the other. In London, for instance, it should not be possible for 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green to compete in offering chemistry 
lectures, but it should be possible for either one or the other to take up 
in advanced classes students dropped by the other. In London, and 
probably in all great towns, there should be one centre at which the 
advanced classes should be held. Such a place, for instance, as Gresham 
College, endowed with some of its own wealth and restored to the posi- 
tion required by its founder, might have classes to which students should 
be passed from the fifty London centres, and give to the London Society 
a local habitation and a name. 

In the last place, there should be some idea somewhere of the future 
to which University Extension is moving. The policy of drift is always 
fatal, and at present the movement is drifting. None of the societies, 
and none of the Universities which are over the societies, know the port 
for which they are steering. They have no scheme for bringing students 
into touch with one another or with the Universities, no plan for fitting 
them for degrees or for giving them any sense of corporate life. A 
wrong port is better than no port. As it is, the probability is that the 
movement may end as the Mechanics’ Institute movement ended,that the 
lectures, becoming more and more popular, will cease to be popular, that 
the system without backbone may fall to pieces. 

What answer can a society give to any young teacher asking, “ Does 
your service offer a career?” If the societies could say, “ Our aim is to 
found in this place and that place a centre of University teaching, to 
give regularly definite courses of study approved by the Universities, to 
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draw together the students by all possible bonds of common study, 
and ultimately to secure residences in which some may live”—if the 
societies offered some such definite future as this, there would soon 
follow more method in the distribution of lectures, and young lecturers 
would be encouraged to devote their lives to the object. 

There can be no question as to the need of higher teaching. Man, 
East and West, needs the means of life and of hope, needs depth and 
breadth in his thoughts. Foreign experience is valuable as it opens the 
traveller's eyes to see things at his own door, and a journey round the 
world has shown me how workmen and tradesmen, students and mer- 
chants, in England need higher education. Bitter cries, heard in India, 
Japan, China, and America, are also heard at home, and everywhere they 
who cry hardly know what they want. 

The need has been recognised, the cry has been heard, and the Uni- 
versity Extension societies have come to the front. Their appearance 
in such strength is a strange phenomenon in the eyes of those who 
remember the contempt with which they were a few years ago regarded. 
. Clearly, the world is not left without guidance, and once more to meet 
the needs of men is offered the means of satisfying the needs. Those 
means may be made of none effect, as means offered to meet other 
needs have been made of none effect, by folly or by selfishness. There 
is a “movement ” which is for the help of many: money might prevent 
its degradation, and mind might prevent its dissolution. Money and 


mind might bring higher teaching to the service of all classes in 
England. 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
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LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. 


LITERATURE. 


T is an age of minds almost indecently “open,” and therefore 
conversions are so common as hardly to excite a passing comment. 
Radicals become Tories ; statesmen shout with the biggest mob ; a lady 
of opinions previously blank finds repose in the truths of Madame 
Blavatsky. Among so many momentous alterations of belief, I do not 
mind confessing that I feel myself gradually going over to the 
Psychical Society. Almost (but not quite) they persuade me to be a 
Psychicist. For years, in a humble way, I have been rather like Saul, 
before he became Paul, pursuing the brethren with chaff. The pictures 
in the Proceedings of the Society are not meant to charm, but to enforce 
and illustrate scientific experiment. The experimenter draws a weather- 
cock—not a very good weathercock ; the telepath designs a landing net. 
Then Science steps in and explains the relations (which are really 
essential) between the landing net and the weathercock, and you see how 
mind influences mind, without making use of the ordinary channels of 
sense. This kind of thing does give the scoffer an opening, no doubt, 
and yet Mr. Myers’ Science and the Future Life shows that his Society 
has not been wholly beating the air. If they have really ascertained all 
that he supposes, then, though they may not have demonstrated 
scientifically that there is a future life, at least they -show that 
we have still a great deal to learn about the present life. It 
is very true, as Mr. Myers says, that the whole topic of 
abnormal phenomena, of trance, dream, hallucination, of queer 
disturbances of the furniture, has been scamped by science. 
The scientific have pooh-poohed, set it down to rats, fancy, liver—and 
these agencies do not nearly cover the whole field. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had ghosts, but they had no rats. As a Folk-Lorist I have 
found it desirable to take a historical view of abnormal phenomena in 
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all ages and quarters. There is more in them than liver or rats can 
explain, even by help of frequent imposture. What that more is Mr. 
Myers’ Society tries to discover by the ordinary means, by collecting 
and sifting evidence, by experiment, by comparing negative instances. 
Why should this not be done? Why should not this corner of the human 
chamber be cleared up? It is probably too soon to jump to conclusions 
about immortality. The evidence, if ‘it shows survival for man, shows 
it also for beasts, as far as I can see. To this I have no objection : very 
much the reverse. Admitted to that equal sky, one hopes that Camp 
and Maida keep Sir Walter company. But other philosophers may 
probably object that Psychical Research, if it proves anything, proves 
too much. It really is not a question of what it proves: science has 
only to investigate facts, and let the results take care of themselves. 
Mr. Myers is, perhaps, rather in a hurry to reach results, to establish 
at least a presumption in favour of the survival of human conscious- 
ness. Carlyle says about Mesmer, I think, that he showed men that 
they did not yet know all about themselves, that there were still 
mysteries, things unexplored. That in itself is a great boon, and if 
the Society does no more than keep this truth before us, its labour 
is not wasted. Mr. Myers’ other essays are informed by the same state 
of mind: that is their chief connection. The sad case of Mr. Darwin 
Shows how devotion to science made him think Shakespeare nauseously 
dull and tedious. This really is a dreadful example. Lord Tennyson’s 
poems, not to mention anecdotes about him, prove that he was a 
mystic, that he was of Plotinus’ mind, and had similar subjective ex- 
periences. The “ Disenchantment of Trance” is a rational instance of 
suffering, like Mr. Darwin’s. Mr. Myers believes that there is a cure for 
disenchantment in his favourite researches. This is the burden of his 
essays; even people whom he fails to convince may admire the 
excellence of his manner, which has thrown off much of its early orna- 
ment. I have always been of Hamlet’s opinion about Horatio’s philo- 
sophy and that of Professor Huxley. There is a great deal more in 
Heaven and earth than these critics take into account, and Mr. Myers’ 
argument in favour of applying scientific methods to the abnormal is 
«eally unanswerable. Indeed the scientific only answer by dogmatic 
denials, and by the fallacy of orthodoxy, always refusing bluntly to let 
things be examined, for fear of consequences. Scientific people can be 
very like religious people, and speak much in the tone of the 
inquisitor. 
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A literary manner with too much ornament was that of Mr. Symonds. 
" His studies of Greek Poets are now in their third edition, larger and 
handsomer than the earlier issues, For one who knew Greek literature 
so widely, and well, Mr. Symonds’ own style was often strangely 
un-Hellenic. Heused his wide learning as a populariser, a vulgarisation 
persuading people to come into the fold of listeners to Homer and 
Sophocles. Perhaps he found that a touch of the rhetoric which is 
Asiatic was welcome to beginners in Greek. His books are well-known, 
and need no praise. It is interesting to a writer on Homer, a belated 
but unrepentant Unionist, to find Mr. Symonds so much of his own 
opinion. “Some Homer did exist.” The supposed diaskenast, that 
creature of fancy,“ must himself have been a great and creative artist,” 
if he constructed, out of pre-existing materials, the Epics of Greece. 
That is precisely where Mr. Symonds and myself differ from Kirchhoff 
and Wilamowitz Mollendorff. The difference is one of taste and can 
never be reconciled. In his study of Helen, Mr. Symonds has not, in 
his new edition, made use of the great materials accumulated 
since the essays were first written in Rosscher’s Lexikon. It is character- 
istic of English scholarship that Mr. Symonds’ survey of other epics is 
perfunctory. He omits the Kalewala, Berwulf, the Song of Roland. 
In his interesting paper on The Anthology, Mr. Symonds’ versions are 
not always quite complete. We miss avréyara in his rendering of the 
lines on Thesinachus. I venture to think that Rufinus and Paulus 
Silentiarius were inspired by more than “the brothel and the grave.” 
Certainly one does not “ turn with loathing” from all of these “ autumnal 
blossoms on the tree of Greek beauty.- The additional chapter on 
Herondus contains some useful translations in prose, and the whole book 
is a valuable legacy to readers who, without being scholars, want to 
know what scholars see to admire in Greek. 
The Kefugee:. Mr. Conan Doyle’s Refugees is a charming book for a boy; here he 
ferses"* “ will find much of what he likes best in Cooper and Dumas. After 
having read through the Refugees with breathless speed, one feels that 
to be critical is to be ungrateful. Still one scarcely meets here the 
humour and the solid satisfying veracity of Mr. Doyle’s Micah Clarke. 
The adventure of Ephraim Savage on the iceberg, like Peau d’Ane, is 
difficile a croire. The finding of a dying Huguenot minister, in a boat 
of the dead, just when a minister was wanted for a marriage, reminds 
one of The Swiss Family Robinson. Amos on the scaffold of Madame 
de Montespan is less credible than Athos beneath the scaffold of 
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Charles I. The scenes with Madame de Maintenon and Madame de 
Montespan are scarcely fine enough; Louis XIV. is not a king like 
those in Sir Walter’s royal portraits, King James, Charles II., Louis 
XI. But to compare anyone with Dumas and Scott is to try him 
very high. The Iroquois adventures are probably the most satis- 
factory parts of the book; the dressing of Louis XIV. is also very 
graphic and amusing. Probably we cannot rate the novel quite with 
Micah Clarke and The White Company; it seems less careful, it is much 
more fantastic, but if it is not popular with the right set of readers one 
will be very much astonished. One may be mistaken, but one has a 
feeling that, if the tale had been put in the mouth of the English 
colonist, Amos Green, Mr. Doyle would have been more successful in 
getting the proper tone for his French parts of the romance. Still, in 
that case, much of interest would necessarily have been omitted. I 
own that I prefer the adventures of the Musketeers on their journey 
after the Queen’s diamonds to those of Amos and De Catinat in search 
of the Archbishop of Paris. The two sets of incidents inevitably suggest 
each other. The villain, the Bastard, is, perhaps, too abruptly introduced. 
A villain, like the onion in the salad, should “ animate the whole” of a 
novel. 

The late Bishop Wordsworth’s Annals of his Life, edited by Mr. Earle 
Hodgson, run from 1847 to 1856. They open with an amusing note by 
the Bishop on his critics. They were far from unanimous, and the Bishop 
did not know which set of reviewers to believe. We can only listen to 
our consciences, which, I fear, generally agree with our less favourable 
censors. One of the Bishops found “heaviness in his composition, a 
straggling invertebrate patchwork of original letterpress and quotation.” 
The Scofsman, on the other hand, said that the Bishop’s “style had 
charm.” Whom was the Bishop to believe? The new volume is about 
his life as headmaster of Glenalmond, where he could not birch the 
boys, and he had no opinion of the national tawse. Perhaps he never 
was tawsed, but, if he thought the tawse do not hurt, he was in error. 
They do hurt, consumedly. Squabbles in the poor little Scottish Episcopal 
Kirk fill many of the Bishop’s pages. He had to vote for himself as 
Bishop of St. Andrews, and that is never agreeable. He could not vote 
for Mr. Gladstone at a famous Oxford election; he gives his reasons. 
These passages are full of interest to persons who study the political 
evolution of Mr. Gladstone. On the whole, this volume is of interest 
mainly to people who take an interest in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
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and in its school, Glenalmond. The Prince of Orange, after 1688, did 
not treat the Church nicely, and Bishop Wordsworth persuaded his uncle 
William that he had overpraised the Prince of Orange. (Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, part iii. 8.) . The poet did not live to alter his lines. It is pro- 
bable that the Bishop’s third volume, about St. Andrews, may be of 
more general interest than his second, which will find a certain body of 
eager students, but is not of very general appeal. 

It is really too late to review a book like Mr. Stevenson’s Beach of 
Talesa, and his other /s/and Nights. As a rule, Mr. Stevenson, one 
really cannot guess why, has not been very successful in his works on 
the Pacific races. In the first of his three new stories, he entirely re- 
covers himself. His white teacher is not a very sympathetic white man, 
but he has a conscience, and, when in love with a bewitching, kind, 
honest little native lady, he behaves to her with honour. His adventures 
are exciting, his rough sketches of scenery and manners are most 
graphic, the heroine gains all our hearts, the villain is “larned to bea .- 
toad,” and what more can we desire? The adaptation to the Pacific ot 
The Bottle Imp is less happy. The third story, I own, I cannot read ; it 
is a native set of miracles, told in a rather too European way. Style 
and matter do not wed each other very fortunately: zxcredulus odt, 
some white men are obliged to say, each for himself. 

Useful and handy editions of poets are Blake, in the Parchment 
Library, edited by Mr. Housman, and Mr. Underhill’s more elaborate 
Gay, in two volumes, published by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen. It is 
not possible to dispose of Gay and of Blake in a brief note, but, were it 
only for its ample biography, Mr. Underhill’s Gay’is well worth 
purchasing. That Gay was much of an authority on salmon fishing 
nothing shall persuade me to believe. It is ridiculous to talk of landing 
a salmon with “a slight hair”; it needs good stout gut. Indeed Swift 
told Gay that he did not believe this fabulist ever soared higher than 
the capture of a roach or gudgeon. The author of the Beggar's Opera 
lives chiefly by that, and by his illustrious friendships. There are so 
many better things in the world that only people whose tastes are like 
Horace Walpole’s, as unkindly described by Macaulay, will devote 
much time to the study of Gay. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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THE DRAMA. 


OME propitious star from which the light takes an unconscionably 
S long time to travel seems to be twinkling on the modern British 
drama at last. We have actually two plays of contemporary life at this 
moment which make substantial pretensions to be regarded as serious art. 
In A Woman of No Importance Mr. Oscar Wilde has achieved the 
greatest surprise of his career by taking up a parable which is dear to 
Mr. Stead and the author of Zhe Heavenly Twins. They preach the 
gospel of one law for the man and woman who have sinned. In the 
Haymarket play you see the man crushed beneath this new table of 
stone by the hatred of the woman he has wronged, and by the contempt 
of his son, who has found him out. Lord Illingworth proposes marriage 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot, a piece of gracious condescension which that lady 
flings in his face. This punishment is not entirely figurative, for she 
gives him a resounding buffet with his own glove, and while he retires 
into oblivion and obloquy, she and her son are rapt from the wickedness 
of “society” to an enlightened household in Boston by a beautiful 
Puritan; whose stern principles are softened into charity by pity and love. 
The story is in more than one respect a pleasing departure from conven- 
tion. It would have been so easy, and, according to the stock opinion 
so much more natural to make Mrs. Arbuthnot fall into Lord Illingworth’s 
arms when he offers a considerable sacrifice for the sake of the boy. 
That is the concession which fills a man with the glow of abnegation. It 
is quite clear that Lord Illingworth has all the agreeable consciousness 
of a good act when he suggests amends to his victim after a trifling delay 
of twenty years. He feels that he is conferring an inestimable favour at 
a great cost, and he is startled and indignant when it is rejected. But I 
question whether even this wound to his vanity would provoke him into a 
coarse insult to the woman he certainly respects, and to the son for whom 
he has a real, if not very deep affection. Mrs. Arbuthnot adds nothing 
to his humiliation by striking him, and she goes far to spoil her own 
victory. To turn Illingworth suddenly into a ferocious blackguard, and 
to make the woman who has vanquished him lower herself by smacking 
his face, does not exactly enhance a moral triumph. 
It is, perhaps, a more serious defect in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s scheme of 
retribution that his Puritan damsel belongs rather to the dea ex machind 
dispensation than to even idealised flesh and blood. In the last act the 
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American heiress listens at a window while the mother of Illingworth’s 
child pours out a flood of pathos and impenitence (very happily blended, 
by the way) upon her son, who seems more staggered than convinced ; 
and then, presto! Puritanism relaxes, and the young evangelist who has 
declared in a drawing-room that the visitation of-a father’s sins on the 
children is God’s law takes Mrs. Arbuthnot to her heart and calmly pro- 
poses to marry Gerald. This suggests that the playwright has failed to 
make his idea order its own events without the arbitrary help of 
theatrical convention thinly disguised. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Wilde uses his evangelist as a piquant contrast to his comedy of manners. 
The scene in the second act in which three or four fashionable women, 
all of them drawn with great skill, discuss the fascinating theme of 
“ playing with fire” as a pastime for wives, till they are interrupted by 
Hester’s indignant protest, is surely comedy of a very high order. Mrs. 
Allonby and Lady Hunstanton (brilliantly played by Mrs. Tree and 
Miss Rose Leclerq) are actual people; and Illingworth, though his . 
epigrams are provokingly like the uncertain shooting of a marksman at 
Bisley who scores an “outer” when you expect a “bull’s-eye,” shows 
numberless suggestions of character in Mr. Tree’s impersonation. It is 
no small thing for an English dramatist to give us the genuine comedy 
of manners which was supposed to be hopelessly lost, together with a 
story which, whatever its defects, is a glimpse of a real world. 

There is a good deal more than this glimpse in The Second Mrs. 
Tangueray, which Mr. George Alexander has produced at the St. James’s. 
Mr. Pinero has founded his play on certain facts of life which he treated 
with only partial success in The Profligate. An extravagance of senti- 
ment and an unsparing use of theatrical coincidence impaired the moral 
and artistic effect of the offence which turned Dunstan Renshaw’s 
marriage into a tragedy. We were asked to accept the fate which over- 
took the profligate, who, having sought redemption in his wife’s love, 
found in her a relentless judge of his crime against another woman, and 
who (in the play as it was originally written) was driven to suicide even 
when forgiveness was at the door. This seemed to many an excessive 
strain upon probability, and this opinion was not entirely due to the 
conventional assumption of man’s impunity, which was naturally hostile 
to Mr. Pinero’s thesis. The new play is an indictment of man in another 
and far more effective form, though the author is doubtless prepared for 
the hasty objection that Aubrey Tanqueray’s second marriage is scarcely 
more credible than Dunstan Renshaw’s suicide. A widower whose 
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first wife was almost a nun chooses as his second partner a woman of the 
worst reputation. The audacity of the experiment is certainly stagger~ 
ing, but it is greatly mitigated by the consummate insight and tact 
with which the dramatist has painted Paula Tanqueray. With the 
old habits of the plaything she has the instincts of the womanhood which 
craves for respect and security, and above all for the affection of better 
women. Her jealous love for her stepdaughter is piteously true ; nor is it 
inconsistent with her impulsive confession to her husband that the man 
who wishes to marry Aubrey’s child is an old lover of his wife. Amidst 
the wreck which follows this catastrophe, Paula’s suicide, it seems to me, 
is much more logical than Renshaw’s. He had not really lost all that 
was dear to him, but she is caught inextricably in the inexorable web 
of bygone sin ; and accustomed to regard death as the easiest escape 
from a too tangled world, she takes her life in the last extremity with 
the sudden resolution of herclass. Here, surely, are the elements of a 
real tragedy, handled with the simplicity which is the best art, and witha 
mastery of stage technique. Unquestionably it is not a pleasant story 
for the playgoer who likes his drama to be an unimpeachable fairy tale, 
or prefers to see shadows of experience flit across the stage in the crude 
pictorial form of the Black Domino. Mr. Pinero has courageously defied 
convention, which forbids the serious treatment of certain subjects: 
to the English playwright. He has taken his story out of the “social 
Dead Sea” which swallows up so many souls, while the world passes by 
with a shrug. Paula’s tragedy is scarcely deeper than that of the 
innocent girl, her stepdaughter, whose first shock from the realities of 
life has so fatal a sequel. Mr. Pinero has much to fortify him against 
any reproach for the uncompromising spirit in which he forces a dis- 
agreeable subject on “a healthy-minded public,” for whom impropriety 
has small offence when it is merely spectacular, and as long as it 
is not humanised. However, the debateable line of artistic repre- 
sentation is constantly fluctuating, though some of us are unable 
to attain the latitude of Mr. William Archer in the possibilities 
of dramatic material Mr. Archer has defended the plot of d/an’s 
Wife, which was played at the Independent Theatre, as one of those 
rare themes in which the stage picture of human suffering under 
physically repulsive conditions justifies itself by the “appeal from 
heart and brain to heart and brain.” In A/an’s life the interest centres 
in a physiological horror—the shock given to a woman by her husband’s 
violent death before her confinement. She kills her child with a 
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demented sense of duty, because it is born in helpless deformity. If this 
terrible story be a legitimate theme for a drama, we may count the 
degrees of rarity which separate it from the gruesome tale of Lavinia in 
Titus Andronicus, who is introduced with her hands cut off and her 
tongue cut out. An actressof great emotional power could undoubtedly 
make Lavinia appeal to us with terrifying effect, though few would 
tolerate the exhibition. There was a case at the Old Bailey the other-day 
of a man who was acquitted on the charge of murdering a child. It was 
his wife’s child, though not his ; and it was so frightfully afflicted at its 
birth that he drowned it. I can imagine an actor holding an audience 
spell-bound by the portraiture of this man’s agony, which might, indeed, 
be made even more moving than A/an’s W7fe ; but probably it would be 
a little too horrible even for the Independent Theatre. 

The position of the serious drama at this moment is not discouraging, 
but it is the lighter forms of dramatic entertainment which give one 
grave concern. The fortunes of comic opera of late have been painfully 
chequered. For some months there was a desperate attempt to carry on 
four or five pieces of this class at the same time, and blight was the 
almost universal portion. The Savoy Opera is an institution which 
appeals to every patriotic mind, because it is a native growth, and has no 
relish of importation. When we heard that Haddon Hall was to be suc- 
ceeded by a libretto which was the joint composition of Mr. J. M. Barrie 
and Dr. Conan Doyle, set to music by Mr. Ernest Ford, there was high and 
even extravagant hope that this would prove the beginning of a fertile 
combination. That prospect was somewhat dimmed by the first perfor- 
mance of Jane Annie. The fun of this work is mild enough to qualify 
it for the title of the Young Person’s Opera, supposing that the cheek 
of the Y.P. is by this time inured to the public spectacle of bedroom 
candles, and even the distant caricature of a coach in which two young 
ladies are about to elope. The book of a Savoy opera is often good 
reading, and with the praiseworthy idea of keeping up this tradition the 
librettists took the trouble to make marginal notes, supposed to be 
written by a small boy who figures conspicuously in the story. I can 
detect Mr. Barrie’s hand in these flashes of merriment, but why is their 
sparkle so faint and the dialogue so thin? Why does the repartee smack 
feebly of the remote past? The Proctor is concealed in the clock, and 
overhears the talk of the schoolgirls about the sweetheart who is playing 
the flute under the window. “How romantic!” says one. “ How 
delightful!” says another. “How out of tune!” says the Proctor. Your 
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mind goes back to the days when Mr.and Mrs. Kendal used to play in 
Uncele’s Will, when Mr. Kendal trifled with the piano, and Mrs. Kendal 
said “ What is that ?”’ and he replied “ A march out of something,” and 
she retorted “ Out of tune.” I take this at random as the kind of remi- 
niscence which has a peculiarly depressing effect when it is offered to you 
by two original and brilliant writers. Moreover,the whole joke about the 
sentimental attachments of boys and girls has grown a little flat with age. 
It is hard to galvanise your interest in Jane Annie, who gets the good 
conduct prize because she is the sneak of the school, and you remain lan- 
guid when she turns mischievous and develops a faculty for hypnotism. 
The Proctor and his “ bull-dogs” ought to make a diversion, but the 
efforts of one “ bull-dog” to repress the revolt of the other against the 
Proctor’s authority might be the abstrusest metaphysics for all the 
aptitude they have to project the jest over the footlights. I have the 
strongest conviction that if Mr. Barrie were to write a story, and intro- 
duce the Proctor and his myrmidons, he would make them vastly enter- 
taining ; but the stage has an atmosphere of its own, in which a joke can- 
not live unless its constitution is fitted for the climate. It ought not to be 
difficult to make mirth out of an interviewer. Mr. George Moore achieved 
this dramatic triumph in Zhe Strike at Arlingford; but the “ Press 
Students” in Jane Annie, who represent the influence of the Chair of New 
Journalism which has been established at the University, are so uproari- 
ously dull that you wonder with pain whether the journalist has ceased to 
be a subject for humour. These are personal impressions, due, perhaps, 
in some measure to exaggerated expectations. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the opera has been much improved since the first 
night; that the authors have recognised the incapacity of golf to split the 
sides of the public, and have made its terminology less obtrusive ; that 
the flirtation between Mr. Rutland Barrington and Miss Decima Moore 
is brisker; and that Master Rignold as Caddie, the diverting page-boy, 
carries the opera on his shoulders with the ease of an infant Titan. 

But of all the struggling pieces which are designed for the playgoers 
who want to laugh, farcical comedy seems to be in the saddest strait. 
There is a notable exception, of course, in Charley's Aunt, in which Mr. 
Penley’s irresistible drollery continues to be the greatest boon the 
dyspeptic and hypochondriacal have ever known. But evil fortune has 
pursued several plays at the Comedy, where Mr. Hawtrey had estab- 
lished a pleasant tradition. Zhe Sportsman, after a brief career, was 
succeeded by Mr. Fred Horner’s The Great Unpaid, an adaptation from 
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a French original, which smirks in a shadowy and provoking way between 
the lines of Mr. Horner’s discretion. There is a good deal of straggling 
humour in the piece, which is very well acted, especially by Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Mr. W. H. Vernon, whose portraits of two county justices 
ought greatly to delight Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Vernon carries on with 
much spirit the campaign of connubial equivocation, in which Mr. 
Hawtrey was long ago promoted to the rank of field-marshal. _It is. 
amusing for a J.P. to explain to his family why he has been detained all 
night at the village inn, but it would be still more amusing if his adven- 
tures were enacted instead of narrated. A very large measure of the 
diversion on our stage just now is furnished by the dramatists who have 
written the most serious modern plays, for there is enough matter in 
A Woman of No Importance to tickle the fancy of the playgoers who 
have no turn for tragedy, and The Amazons at the Court will entertain 
the lighthearted who have no taste for the history of Paula Tanqueray. 
Mr. Pinero’s versatility has never commanded so varied a public. 


L. F. AUSTIN. 
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